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ubscribers should bear in mind that 
P.. RURAL WORLD is stopped when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
up a constantly increasing subscription 
list we allow old subscribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
new names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
of the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 





SOIL INOCULATION FOR ALFALFA. 


Alfalfa is often wholly condemned by 
those for whom it fails to thrive in cer- 
tain localities. The Ilinois Experiment 
Station has made some exhaustive and 
interesting investigations with alfalfa on 
Illinois soil, where, generally speaking, 
this plant has not succeeded. It was 
found that while the seed germinated and 
the plant made a good growth for a year 
or two, it frequently weakened after two 
or three years, and seemed i 
It was found om investigation a 
such cases the plants presented the same. 
appearance which “platits”show ‘with an 
insufficient supply of nitrogen, and that 
in none of these fields could there be 
found any tubercles or nodules upon the 
roots of the alfalfa, and further that lib- 
eral applications of barnyard manure 
produced vigorous and healthy growth. 

A series of experiments was begun 
about a year ago in order to investigate 
the question, comprehending the applica- 
tion of various elements of fertility, both 


singly and in combinations, and both 
with and without the inoculation of the 
soil with the alfalfa bacteria; that is, 
with the bacteria which are known to 
live upon the alfalfa root in sections of 


the country where this valuable plant 
thrives, 

Lime, nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium were applied in various combina- 
tions, both with and without bacterial in- 
culation. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed report of results, but some of the 
most pronounced are worthy of notice. 
Two facts are shown very distinctly; 
first, that the addition of nitrogen to the 
soil greatly increases the growth of a!- 
falfa, and second, that the inoculation 
of the soil with the proper bacteria pro- 
duces a similar effect, which indicates 
that the presence of bacteria enables the 
plant to secure a supply of nitrogen from 
the air. The value of this nitrogen fixing 
habit of leguminous plants is appreciated 
when it is known that nitrogen costs 
about 15 cents a pound in commercial 
fertilizers and about 60 pounds of nitro- 
gen are required to produce one bushel of 
alfalfa hay, and the weight of the free 
nitrogen in the atmosphere is equal to 
about 12 pounds for each square inch of 
the surface of the ‘earth. 

On sour or other than limestone sofls 
the addition of lime is advantag to 


THOROUGHNESS. 


In his Horticultural Talks this week 
Mr. Edwin H. Riehl delivers some good 
gospel on the text “Thoroughness.” How 
often does the manner in which a thing 
is done make all the difference between 
success and failure. Thoroughness means 
“throughness,’ and the thorough farm- 
er goes clear through to the other side 
of a proposition. The slovenly and indo- 
jent farmer only goes half way through 
and gets tired or disgusted; then, because 
failure is his reward, he thinks he has no 
‘“tuck,’’ and takes refuge in being ‘‘unfor- 
tuhate.” 

Thoroughness is such an old text that 
it seems trite and hackneyed to repeat— 
“if a thing is worth doing at all, ft is 
worth doing well. ‘“‘Whatever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” 
and so on. However, the excuse for 
pounding away on a subject is the still 
evident need for it, and there are yet too 
many farmers who undertake so much 
that thorough attention cannot be given 
to any one branch of effort. 

The real reason why intensive farming 
pays is that by taking less ground and 
working it for all it is worth the job is 
apt to be thorough. Specialization, which 
often succeeds where scatteration fails, 
really means nothing more nor less than 
doing one thing so well that it can’t help 
amounting to something in the end. By 
specialization we do not mean devoting 
a lifetime to one crop. A diversity of 
crops, both as a _ safeguard against 
weather vagaries and as an intelligent 
system of rotation, is absolutely essen- 
tial for the agronomist. 

The qualifications for thoroughness are 
a combination of Davy Crockett’s “First 
be sure you are right, then go ahead,” 
coupled with a_ bulldog .persistence that 
knows no such thing as discouragement. 
In the preparation of soil for planting. 
in the cultivation of the crop, in fighting 
insect and weed enemies, in taking care 
of the product when gathered, in finding 
the best-paying market and preparing for 
it the butter, apples, fat cattle, honey, 
eggs—nothing counts. like thoroughness, 
which means doing it the best you can. 


SAVE THE MANURE. 


Every farmer has some stock. Many 
could carry more if they would. It is 
pretty well settled that in the manuria! 
value alone often lies the profit of stock 
feeding, and this is urged as an extra in- 
ducement to feed hay and grain rather 
than sell it. 

Barnyard manure is a perfect fertil- 
izer, It not only contains all of the ele- 
ments necessary for plant growth, but 
they are so finely comminuted or divided 
that the same amount of phosphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen in a given 
quantity of stable manure is worth more 
than the same quantity in commercial 
fertilizers. 

Barnyard manure containing straw or 
other roughage, which is usually the 
case, has the additional advantage of 
improving the mechanical condition of 
the soil by adding humus or decaying 
vegetable matter. Humus makes soil 
porous and light and lowers the capillar- 
ity of the soil. Soil of this character is 
a natural reservoir for moisture and 
evaporation takes place slowly. 

In the east a “phosphate sack” is as 
common a sight as a grain bag in the 
west. This means that eastern farmers 
are compelled to depend on some form of 
commercial fertilizer for the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility on their farms. 
Prof. Sanborn tells in his article in this 
issue how he adopted a worn-out New 
Hampshire farm and brought it up to a 
profitable fertility. It was a struggle 
with adverse conditions and only intelli- 
gence and perseverance accomplished 
the end desired. 





alfalfa and profitable to the farmer. Acid- 
ity is unfriendly to bacterial develop- 
ment. Phosphorous is frequently helpful 

yme types of soils, The inoculation 
soil is made by the application of 4 
hundred pounds or so to the*aere of in- 
fected soil taken from an old alfalfa field. 

\t is a fully established sciéntific fact 
that leguminous plants, as the clovers, 
Peas, beans, vetches, alfalfa, etc., have 
the power to gather or accumulate free 
nitrogen from the atmosphere by micro- 
Scopic organisms called bacteria, which 
live in little nodules or tubercles, upon 
the roots of the legumes, and further, 
th for different speci of legumi 
wants there are also different species of 

nitrogen gathering” bacteria. 

‘he latest addition to the science of 
nitrogen gathering is the now well estab- 
* ! fact that legumes do not possess 
t power inherently as an invariable 
t Sical faculty, but that it is an ac- 
wis d habit. In one sense the presence 
bia teria may be considered as a mor- 

yndition, the parasites not being an 
“nemy to the plants which 

‘em, @§ is.so “often the case, but like 
many” friendly forms of bacterial life 

in the human body assisting in the 
esses of digestion and assimilation, 

not only work for nothing and 
board themselves, but even pay for the 
: vilege. Before alfalfa is declared a 
. an on any soil an inquiry should be 

r A the matter of soil condition, 

= found sterile, an experimental in- 

ation on a small plat would deter- 
“ne whether the soil was susceptible of 
mprovement, 

he results of these experiments dur- 
_.3 Succeeding yeats will constitute a de- 

‘ed contribution to the history of this 
““uable plant, and all interested will 
“atch its development as one of our sta- 
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Cc reial fertilizer, which is expen- 
sive, is little known in the west, and a 
proper conservation of manure will tend 
to keep it unknown. 

Now that the rush of work is over, 
the farmer will do well to turn his atten- 
tion to odd jobs about the place. Fences 
can be put in repair with comfort this 
kind of weather; preparations can be 
made for winter housing of stock; re- 
pairs and general chores, building, plan- 
ning for the next year’s work, etc., 
should now be given attention. Of all 
this fall work the hauling and scattering 
of manure is one of the most important 
items. The "s lation, if 
any, should be put on the fields where it 
will do the most good. A manure spread- 
er is a good implement, but in its ab- 
sence manure should be broken up as 
finely as possible and scattered, not 
dumped in piles. The manure pile has 
been called the poor man’s bank, but it 
can be made the rich man’s bank. It is 
stated on good authority that if but one- 
tenth of the barnyard manure now al- 
lowed to waste by leaching, overheating 
and running away to places where it does 
no good, were saved and wisely applied, 
it would equal in value the total amount 
of commercial fertilizer sold. 








A MISSOURIAN IN TEXAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The great, 
breezy “Lone Star State” fills my 
thoughts to the exclusion of New Eng- 
land, with its trim houses, orderly barns 
and patch-work farming; vanished also 
are the cozy substantial homes of the 


Pennsylvania “Dutchmen,” the living 
embodiment of intelligent, successful 
farming. The connecting link of the 


week’s trip—the bountiful corn fields of 
Indiana and Ohio, are aiso a shady mem- 





> crops, 


miles behind on the flying “Frisco 
Meteor,’’ when I observed a farmer on 
the Meramec river bottom lands, as a 
result of his own indolence, mowing 4a 
magnificent crop of weeds after he had 
shocked his corn, preparatory to plowing 
for wheat. “Dear, thrifty, old Missouri.” 
Fortunatély, land in the Ozark portion of 
Missouri is scarce that can grow an 
80-bushel crop of corn, and harvest on 
top of that a ton and half of weeds to 
the acre, and my “amour propre’ was 
not again jarred in that direction, The 
sun went down on the shining red apples 
of the Ozark orchards and arose on the 
cotton fields of the Indian Territory, east 
of Sapulpa. 

To the ordinary observer, agricultural 
conditions at this point would appear in 
the extreme, but to the writer who has 
been over this district on horseback, 
when not a foot of land was under the 
plow, the ride from that point to Denni- 
son, the old northern gateway of Texas, 
was pleasant and enjoyable. All the evi- 
dences of a healthy pioneer agricultural 
district were there, where the prairie and 
the cowboy used to rule supreme, Thrifty 
crops of cotton, apparently from half to 
three-quarters of a bale to the acre, were 
being picked. Every way station had its 
gin, and cotton, at this season, at least, 
was apparently king, although the dried 
stalks of a harvested corn crop and the 
tall weeds on the wheat stubble fields in- 
dicated earlier crops, but gave no clue to 
the success which had attended their cul- 
tivation. On long stretches of country 
the cattle still held the fort, and all of 
these were apparently in fleshy growing 
condition, and not suffering from the 
transformation of conditions being effect- 
ed in their midst. 


I was sitting at breakfast in the dining 
car as the train. crossed the Canadian 
river, and the kaleidoscopic scenes that 
flashed on my vision recalled memories 
of twenty years ago on the Santa Fe 
railroad and Kansas Pacific railroad in 
Kansas, and the Union Pacific railroad in 
Nebraska, oan 6 ao gaearedth meridian, 
and Yeftecting on fil this district 
be twenty years hence. Conditions are 
different now from what they were then. 
Improved machinery and well graded 
stock are visible on every hand. Trans~- 
portation facilities are convenient every- 
where. The science and knowledge of 
agriculture has advanced by leaps and 
bounds during the past twenty years, and 
the next ten ought to make the change 
that previously took twenty, but with all 
that, pioneering in any business is hard 
and laborious, and does not always repay 
the toil and the worry which necessarily 
accompany it. Pioneers do a great work, 
but it is for future generations, and they 
are worthy of all praise and encourage- 
ment in their noble work. This district 
is naturally rich and productive and has 
a great future before it. It has already 
reached the stage where this is assured. 
The Venetian-brown waters and mud 
of the Red river and the flourishing city 
of Dennison, Texas, are behind us, and 
we are speeding towards Sherman over 
the famous prairies of North Central 
Texas. At first it is all rich grazing lands 
in large pastures, with well graded cat- 
tle, looking in the pink of condition, but 
these rapidly give way to extensive cot- 
ton fields and large expanses of the black, 
waxy soil being prepared for wheat. 
Every way station has its cotton gin and 
tiers of cotton bales awaiting shipment. 
Yet there are thousands of acres of this 
marvelously fertile soil still lying 
unproductive. Think of the New Eng- 
land farmer scratching a few inches of 
unproductive soil, and this going to 
waste. This is a great country, with great 
possibilities, if its people only knew it. 
Along through this section to Sherman 
and beyond the cotton crop in course of 
picking looks fairly well—from half to 
three-quarters of a bale, some better. 
Corn has, I heard, been poor on account 
of drouth. Towards Fort Worth the 
light, gravelly soils are again devoted to 
grass, and both pastures and cattle look 
well. Two mammoth packing plants at 
the Forth Worth stock yards are ap- 
proaching completion, one owned by the 
Swift and the other by the Armour Com- 
pany. These will be open in the next 
sixty days, and will give quite an im- 
petus to the fattening of hogs and cattle 
in this state. 

Two days ago I was driving around 
among the mesa and mesquite brush of 
Palo Pinto county, in West Central 
Texas. Partly cotton, but mostly cattle 
farming, as the short grasses abound in 
that district. 


I met a breezy native in the evening, 
who owned quite a large body of land and 
had acquired a comfortable competency 
in cattle growing and farming. On reply 
to an inquiry as to what he fed his cattle 
in winter, I will repeat his remarks about 
his experience with “Johnson Grass” 
after I had told him I understood it was 
a very undesirable weed of the “Cockle- 
bur’ variety that stayed with you. 

“Johnson Grass is the greatest crop on 
earth. Last year I cut two crops of hay, 
a ton an acre each time. Richest kind of 
feed. Afterwards grazed a steer to the 
acre until they were plumb fat; then 
plowed it up and fed my stock cattle on 
its roots all winter, just plowing up a 
little at a time. Carrots for feed are not 
knee high to Johnson grass roots. “The 
beauty of it is that plowing it up and 
feeding the roots improves the next 
year’s crop. Just harrow it and smooth 
it down and there are plenty of roots left 
to make the finest kind of crop next year, 
You fellers up north can’t beat that 
Two crops of hay, good pasture, then eat 


7 
crop—you can’t miss @ crop; you could 
not if you tried for tWo years." 
How is that? The gemtieman is a finan- 
cial success, but whether Johnson grass 
Was the lever I did not learn. 
Texas is a great state. The Beaumont 
oil has stopped gushing, but the natural 
gas remains, and with its aid a breesy 
Texan could hardly oyerstate the great 
future in store for this section of our 
commonwealth. It is too good and too 
large for a prolonged stay. You will hear 
from me next in Ar Sas. 

THOMAS LAWSON. 

Fort Worth, Texas, | 


——_—_- ——_ 
PETTIS CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Have just 
read the RURAL-WORLD of Sept. lith 
and cannot refrain from commenting on 
its most excellent bill of fare. From my 
viewpoint I cannot figure out how any 
family interested in any way in rural life 
and agriculture or live stock in a small 


jor larger degree, cam be so close-fisted as 


to deny themselves the good things served 
in so good style fOr 80 trifling a sum as 
fifty cents a year. Why, with our local 
demand for labor, any fourteen-year-old 
boy can pay for a year's reading with a 
haif day's wages. 

The RURAL WORLD is not the only 
paper of its kind I take, by several, but 1 
want to say it is one of the last I should 
care to be deprived of. 

Well, it is raining, and has been for the 
last twelve hours. Everything outdoors 
is soaked to “saturation.” 

Your readers may be surprised to know 
there are quite a good many fields of 
wheat, oats, and timothy yet in the 
shock, and you may @epend the grain is 
now nigh ruined. Many things have fig- 
ured in this apparently unnecessary de- 
lay in caring for thé smal! grain. Large 
acreage, large yield, @carcity of laborers 
and frequent rains délaying the threshing 
machines. Those who stacked find on 
threshing during the last ten days that 
much. of the grain badly sprouted in 
the stabk. or and ‘détay ‘in 
threshing has caused late plowing and 
preparation of land for wheat. Looks 
now like its safe to say Pettis county will 
have fifty per cent less acreage of wheat 
than last fall. Many have not yet begun 
sowing. 

We began plowing early, and when the 
land got a little dry abput the first of 
August we harrowed clpse up to the 
plows, keeping the soils’ packed closely. 
Our earliest plowing, on account of later 
rains, became settled clisely and foul 
with weeds and grass. This we doubie 
disked and harrowed jus ahead of the 
drill. We bought a Supejior 12 dise drill 
and began sowing Augusi 30 and contin- 
ued sowing when the sol was in proper 
condition until Sept. 13th, when we fin- 
ished our stubble land. We want to sow 
about 120 acres on corn land, but with the 
fields now mired we may have to abandon 
the idea, at least in part; 

Some of our friends slpok their heads 
and said you are sowing too early, but 
we remembered having @mmenced sow- 
ing wheat August 30, 182, just 30 years 
ago, and we see no specia cause for later 
sowing now than then. Lamage by fly in 
this section is more in|their eye than 
some farmers think. Lite sown wheat 
has every condition aganst it and will 
fail nine times to one failure of early 
sown. Last year some| very late and 
poorly sown fields, wit! scarcely more 
than one bushel per are, made good 
yield, but it was by no neans chargeable 
to the farmers’ method}—it was purely 
providential. 

This year I shall have ® break my rec- 
ord. I always put all my corn in the 
shock, but this time we /hall not be able 
to do it. Labor has bem at a premium 
all summer and fall, and so I shall have 
about seventy-five to nintty acres of corn 
to gather from the stalk We -have been 
cutting for three’ weeks, jut with more or 
less irregularity, on acciunt of unfavor- 
able weather or labor chditions. 

We are sowing timotly seed with all 
our wheat and shall fdow with clover 
some time from Februar to March. 

About the best way ojt of the annoy- 
ance of being dictated ti by the shiftless 
and never-satisfied wageearner is to seed 
our lands to the grassesand graze them, 
thereby making our frms better and 
avoiding contact with he nomadic, un- 
satisfied and thriftless. 

Fall pastures could sdrceely be better. 
Live stock of all kinds ii prime condition. 
Hogs are scarce. 

Those who have beengathering out a 
little corn for feed say he yield is going 
to be as the wheat yield-above early es- 
timates. Corn was nevf more firm and 
sound. I have seen Irger and taller 
stalks, but never a mre evenly good 
yield of ears. 

On the 17th and 18th pst. we held our 
third harvest carnival. The agricultural 
exhibits were of a verysuperior quality. 
Corn ears 13 to 17 inchesin length; pump- 
kins up to 120 pounds; ptatoes as fine as 
ever grew in Ireland. ‘he horticultural 
display was beyond comparison with any- 
thing of its kind here tfore. We never 
saw larger nor finer fults. We even 
showed horseweeds 16%6feet long. 

Land buyers are bedming more nu- 
merous each week. Th¢past week there 
have been no less than wenty here look- 
ing at farms. Land dvanced during 
the last year from 25 to} per cent. Some 
sales have been made ate advance of 50 
per cent over the pricejaid last year. 

Destroy the walls Prudice has built 
about this commonweal{ and real estate 








ory. 
I had hardly left St. Louis twenty 


the roots, and next year have a banner 


will be in demand and h its merits will 
sell as high as that of ay sister state ad- 








joining her, or separated by either the 
Mississippi or the Missouri rivers. 

Great is Missouri. Long may she pros- 
per. W. D. WADE, 
Pettis Co., Mo. 


RECLAIMING AN ABANDONED FARM, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Wilson 
Farm comprises 750 acres of home 
farm in a hilly towrship on one of its 
most prominent elevations, and 730 acres 
of pasturage 12 miles away on Belknap 
range of mountains. Its outline is not 
precipitous like many New Hampshire 
farms, but slopes to all points of the 
compass on easily working outlines. It is 
made up of several farms whose former 
eccupants have sought their fortunes in 
the West and in cities. 

For 18 years I was absent at our state 
colleges and the place was given over to 
hay sales and its more reduced parts to 





PROF. J. W. SANBORN, 


nature that at once proceeded to cover 
them with bushgs and forest growth... On 
my return to the farm, after voluntarily 
dropping the presidency of the Utah Ag- 
ricultural College, not a field of the til- 
lage area would produce a ton of hay per 
acre, while much of it would require 10 
acres for one ton. The whole farm, it 
was estimated, would yield only 112 tons. 
Its buildings, comprising about 400 feet in 
length of barn room and houses for 10 
families, including two farms purchased, 
were mainly in an exceedingly dilapidat- 
ed condition. As the farm is 15 miles from 
its main market, it became necessary to 
devote it to staple crops. So that all the 
conditions presented, represented New 
England agricultural opportunity at its 
worst. 

But they were ancestral acres, and I, a 
lover of nature, of philosophy as applic- 
able to agriculture and possessed of a de- 
sire to convert in part the farm into a 
semi-experimental test of the ever-promi- 
nent inquiry in New England whether 
farming paid, or could be made to pay, 
and whether science and art could be so 
wedded as to make our New England 
farms profitable and agriculture inviting. 

To satisfy the natural curiosity of the 
western farmer, I will state that the two 
farms purchased by me comprised 230 
acres of ground and cost $2,300. Of this 
land about 60 acres was in mowing and 
tillage, 565 in woods and the rest in poor 
pasturage, requiring five to eight acres 
to pasture a cow, and of old, abandoned 
fields gone back to bushes and young 
woods. About one-third of my main farm 
was in mowing and tillage. 

A word as to New England farming: 
The competition of the west and profits 
of manufacturing and commercial life of 
the east had reduced farming here to 
grass production. As this farming re- 
quired a minimum of capital, labor, tillage 
and purchased manures, our agricultural 
motto universally acquiesced in, is small 
areas well tilled. Under it tillage land 
decreased and as the motto itself was the 
outgrowth of want of faith in farming the 
crops often narrowed, too. 

Wilson Farm is conducted on the re- 
verse view. It assumes: 

"1. That farming should be both inten- 
sive and extensive, or that all its area 
should be pressed for its best service, and 
that thus pressed, it will pay for services 
of management and current rates of in- 
terest on capital invested. 

2. That the free use of capital, labor, 
tillage machinery and chemical fertilizers 
are bedrock essentials of truly successful 
farming. 

3. That such farming necessarily in- 
volves a scientific rotation of crops, in- 
cluding a heavy proportion of tillage 
crops, that these crops should be fed ac- 
cording to their several wants, and that 
chemical fertilization should be adapted 
to the soil handled. Around these should 
cluster esubsidiary operations working in 
harmony with the laws involved. 

The course of farming mapped out was 
an eight years’ rotation: Corn, oats for 
hay, clover, potatoes, Hungarian, timothy, 
timothy pasture. This alternates crops 
of unlike root area, leaf development, 
feeding characteristics as to nitrogen and 
power to .solve soil, vaporizing power, 
time of seeding, of growth, and tends to 
restrain accumulation on a given area of 
insect and fungus enemies. It is a half 
tillage rotation, alternating, opening and 
solving soil and closing it before wastage 
of material. It distributes labor and car- 
ries three sale crops—potatoes and two 








crops timothy. 
Fertility for our reluctant New England 


soils is secured by feeding five crops of 
eight, by annual purchase of at present of 
about 1% tons protein or nitrogenous 
foods, the use of muck, abundant on the 
farm, for nitrogen, the minerals being ad- 
ded to it on our own formula, the pur- 
chase of © tons yearly of chemicals com- 
bined on formulas to fit the soil, by the 
rotation and tillage system and by irriga- 
tio: —some 70 acres being now irrigated. 

Pasture land that is freeenough of stone 
for tillage is being converted into tillage 
and rotated with fields, 80 acres having al- 
ready been taken in. 

In the course of four more years there 
wi:l be 400 acres of tillage area, making 530 
acres for each crop of the rotation and 100 
acres more of natural mowing and irriga- 
tion ground. At present there is in tillage 
use 50 acres of corn, 40 of oats, 26 of po- 
taices, 18 of Hungarian, 125 acres timothy 
and about 60 acres of non-tillable (without 
drainage) grass or mowing land. But 
thos: areas will soon go by fifties each. 
The farm began, on my return from 
Utah eight years ago, with ability to win- 
ter 40 cows, there being no sales of hay. 
The coming: winter there will be kept 120 
cows, 14 work horses and 70 to 80 calves 
and heifers growing for cows. Twenty-six 
acres of potatoes will be sold that will 
yield from 150 to 200 bushels per acre, and 
1580 tons timothy. Hay sells for from $14 
to $18 per ton, the potatoes 50 to 75 cents 
delivered,and milk from 24 to 26 cents per 
can of 8% quarts. This milk is delivered 
at the railroad station, four miles away, 
for Boston market, 8 miles distant. 

The income of the farm has steadily 
risen from $1,500 to $1,800, until it is esti- 
mated it will be approximately $15,000 this 
year, while the net income has gone from 
zero to a salary for management of $2,000 
or more, and market rates for interest on 
twice what the land would have sold for 
at the start and interest on personal prop- 
erty used. Gross and net income is rising 
rapidly annually and bids fair, I may say 
sure, to be satisfactory. In short, capital- 
ized farming pays in this section where 
it is popularly reputed to be a hard busi- 
ness, harder than farming anywhere else, 
Indeed, so hard is its reputation that the 
farms that I purchased had buildings on 
them that cost more than twice the pur- 
chase price. 

The plan laid out contemplates at its 
completion on the second round of the 
eight years rotation now just entered 
upon, the keeping of 200 cows, 100 heifers 
coming forward for cows, 16 to 1B 
work horses, the sale annually of 250 tons 
hay and 8,000 to 10,000 bushels of potatoes. 
This involves the annual production of 
the equivalent of 1,100 to 1,200 tons of hay 
and partial pasturage for 300 head of 
stock. 

The pasturage is confined to the 30 acres 
in fotation, 100 acres that cannot be 
plowed (this will be treated to chemical 
manures) and the distant pasture for the 
young things and cows when dry. The 
cows are grained save in June at pasture 
and fed from the silos and hay mow for 
part ration. By this system the pastures 
will be under constant improvement. 

I believe I have covered in general your 
several inquiries in as short a compass as 
possible. Should there be details in which 
you or the readers are interested, I suall 
be pleased for old associations sake to 
clear the matter up. J. W. SANBORN, 

Gilmanton, N. H. 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At home 
again after two week's institute work in 
grand old Missouri. Such corn fields, such 
hay crops, such fine pastures and conse- 
quently such fine conditioned stock as I 
saw everywhere; it made me feel it was 
good to be a Missourian myself, especial- 
ly as I saw the corn crop safe from frost, 
while the corn in my locality in Illinois 
lacked some time from being free from 
danger. But while I saw the immense 
corn crop, I also saw what a great waste 
of fine feed there would be in the stalks 
that will be allowed to die upon the 
ground. I could not help speculating on 
the possibilities of an acre of Missouri 
corn properly handled, if cut and well 
shocked, then passed through a shredder. 
Every acre of corn in Missouri would 
yield as much food value as an acre of 
timothy hay, and if placed in a silo the 
food comtent of an acre would feed a 
two-year-old steer from 20 to 30 months, 
and at the same time he would thrive 
much better than if fed in any other 
way. I.gave this subject special atten- 
tion in the institute meetings, and I trust 
it may cause the Missouri stockmen to 
awake to their losses in their corn fields, 

I found the prevailing idea was that 
the silo was for the dairyman only; this 
is a mistake. The all-round farmer or 
stockman may derive as much value 
from silage as can the dairyman. Any 
farmer or stock breeder or feeder will 
double both the feeding and cash value 
of his corn crop by putting it in his silos. 
Just consider for a moment what the 
saving in labor is. First, it saves husk- 
ing; second, it saves shelling; third, 
saves grinding; fourth, saves cooking or 
soaking, and-last it saves a great amount 
of hard, disagreeble work hauling the 
shocked fodder in a bad spell of weather 
and saves a large amount of food value 
that otherwise would, be lost from expos- 
ure to weather in shocks, but best of all 
savings is that of keeping the corn plant 
in its green, juicy condition, so much rel- 
ished by all kinds of farm stock. This 
property is a great factor in promoting 
the health of our stock, 

“BUFF JERSEY.” 


The 1902 cranberry crop of the United 
States is estimated to amount to 725,000 





bushels, against 1,040,000 in 1901. 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 


But little damage has been done in 
Missouri by frost and reports seem to in- 
dicate no serious loss in other states. 


There are two hundred and fifty schools 
in Nebraska without teachers. The pay 
offered is $30 a month and “find your- 
self.” 


F. W. Taylor, Chief of the Department 
of Agriculture, St. Louis World's Fair, is 
in attendance on the State Fair at Pueb- 
lo, Colorado, in the interest of the Expo- 
sition, 


Don’t forget the farmers’ institutes in 
the rush of fall work. Only by enthusi- 
astic attendance can farmers get the 
benefit offered by the State Board of Ag- 
riculture in these institute meetings. 


President Roosevelt has just started on 
a long trip through the west. He will 
travel more than 6,000 miles, and begins 
under auspicious circumstances what 
promises to be a memorable presidential 
tour. 


A panic at a convention of colored Bap- 
tists.in Birmingham on the 19th resulted 
in many persons being trampled and suf- 
focated to death. There was no real da&n- 
ger except from fright and loss of self- 
control. 


From the report of the Twelfth Census 
we see that in 1900 there were nearly 202,- 
000,000 bearing apple trees in the United 
States, of which New York had 15,000,000, 
yielding 24,000,000 bushels, and Missouri 
showed 20,000,000, with a total yield of 
6,496,000 bushels. 


There is reported a horse and mule fam- 
ine in St. Louis, owing to extensive work 
done on the World's Fair grounds and in- 
creased fall activity in general trade. 
Teamsters are being paid $4.50 and $5.00 a 
day, while only six months ago the aver- 
age price was $3.50. 


The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture 
issued on September 4 his annual esti- 
mate of the grain crops of the world for 
1892. The figures are approximately as 
follows; Wheat, 2,900,000,000 bushels; oats, 
3,000,000,000 bushels; corn, $2,970,000,000 bush- 
els; rye, 1,575,000,000 bushels. 

Prominent cattle commission men at 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago are plan- 
ning a big banking concern in closer con- 
nection with their business than any 
heretofore. With this news comes the 
report of a $50,000,000 cattle combine 
among the commission men. 

Secretary Shaw is not worrying over 
the Wall street alarmist reports of a 
scarcity of money. He says the south 
and west are abundantly able to take care 
of their local demands this year, and be- 
lieves that, with the release of $14,000,000 
by the Treasury Department, every de- 
mand will be met. 


The bank deposits of the people of the 


billion dollars, an average of $108 per cap- 
ita. Ten years ago they aggregated 
$4,232,000,000, or just half the amount of 
to-day, and twenty years ago they were 
$2,600,000,000, or a little more than one- 
quarter of those of to-day. 


“'Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” and it is an ill wind that is blow- 
ing great clouds of black smoke along the 
Pacific coast where tremerdous forest 
fires are raging, and fanning into flames 
the finest timbered region of the United 
States. In Oregon and Washington set- 
tlements have been wiped out and a num- 
ber of lives lost, besides the immense loss 
of standing timber. 


The ten-year average of Missouri’s corn 
condition on September Ist is 80. In 1900 
it was $4. Just one year ago it was 29,- 
and on Sept. 1, 1902, it was 102, The ten- 
year average for the United States on 
Sept. Ist was 78.8. Missouri almost 
touched low water mark in 1901, only one 
state, Kansas, showing corn more severe- 
ly affected by the drouth, with condition 
of 19. This year Missouri leads, only one 
other state, Nebraska, 101, registering corn 
condition above the hundred mark. 


We are pleased to present to RURAL 
WORLD readers this week the likeness 
of Prof. J. W. Sanborn together with an 
article written by him outlining some of 
the work done in reclaiming and reha- 
bilitating a large New England farm. 
Prof. Sanborn is well known in the west, 
having been associated closely with edu- 
cational work in the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College and as secretary of the Mis- 
souril State Board of Agriculture. If per- 
sistent and scientific effort, as exempli- 
fied in Prof.Sanborn’s treatment of a for- 
bidding and inhospitable soil has made 
Wilson Farm blossom like an oasis amid 
New Hampshire granite hills, what may 
not be prophesied by applying the same 
patient and intelligent methods to some 
of the rich rolling prairies of the west? 

This office enjoyed a very pleasant call 
last Saturday from Mr. C. D. Lyon, our 
popular Higginsport, O., correspondent, 
who has just finished his work with the 
corps of Missouri Farm Institute lectur- 
ers, and goes from here to superintend 
urgent work on the famous “Ohio farm.”’ 
Mr. Lyon expects to devote considerable 
of his spare time this fall and winter in 
institute work in Ohio and adjoining 
states. He will also resume his corre- 
spondence for the RURAL WORLD with- 
in a short time, and readers may be sure 
of hearing something new from Brother 
C. D., told in his fresh and vigorous style. 
While Mr. Lyon was in the office, our old 
reliable Dairy correspondent, M. EB. King, 
from Labette County, Kansas, came in, 
accompanied by his brother. We enjoyed 
a very pleasant talk on subjects of mu- 
tual interest and bade farewell with re- 





gret. 


United States aggregate eight and a half. 
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The Dairy 


BORON IN BUTTER PERMITTED. 








Commissioner Yerkes of the internal 
revenue bureau has decided that where 
boron or similar preservatives are used 


in butter in extremely small quantities, 
for preservative purposes only, the pro- 
duct will not be subject to tax as adul- 
terated butter 


In the letter on the subject, sent to 
parties interested, Mr Yerkes says, in 
part 

“Attention has been called to the fact 
that it is a well-established custom to 


use boric preservatives in butter, both 
creamery and renovated, particularly in 
butter intended for export to foreign 
ountries. The sole question is whether 
butter with the addition of a preservative 
should be classed as adulterated butter 
and become subject to tax at the rate of 

) cents a pound, 

“Experiments of the best chemists 
prove; first, that where a boric preserva- 
tive is mixed with butter, such addition 
does not constitute a material used with 


how much short teats increase the labor 
of milking. There is a class of 


known among milkers as India rubber |by its 
not by its bulk. Before there was 4 ready 
means of determining the composition of 
milk these difficulties could 


teats, so that when you press on them 
with the hand they give no milk or only 
a small stream comes. Such cows are the 
dread of all dairies, and although they 


overcome, 


duce than milk containing a low per cent 
teats |of fat, and the price should be governed 


composition and food value and 


not well be 


and providing city standards 


are often good milkers their owners are |of composition was about all that could 


willing to pass them on when a cow buy- 
er appears. The heifer calves of such 
mothers are apt to inherit the milking 
qualities of their mothers, and it will do 
no harm to veal them by breeding from 
dairy cows with desirable milk recepta- 
cles, and the task of milking in the fu- 
ture will be materially lightened. There 
are a few cows that milk so easy that 
they leak their milk and much of it is 
lost, besides giving the cow an unsightly 
appearance and encouraging a swarm of 
flies. This habit is apt to be transmitted 
to their offspring, so when you buy 4 j¢ 


constituent, 
fairly constant, standardizing milk is a 
comparatively simple matter. 
necessary is to add or remove a certain 
amount 


be done at the time; but since the inven- 
tion of the Babcock test the conditions 
are changed, for by the Babcock test and 
lactometer, and at but slight trouble or 
expense, it is now a simple matter to de- 
termine 
and solids not fat in any milk. 


accurately the amount of fat 


is the most variable 
solids remaining 


Since fat in milk 
the older 


All that is 


of butter fat, which is easily 
jone by means of the centrifugal separa- 


cow if possible find which her mother tor or by letting the cream rise by grav- 


was. i 
A good milker always has large miik 
veins. It is impossible for her to give a |< 
large flow of milk without. 


every man who would buy a cow knows practically 


where to find them. They will be evident | « 
to the eye as well as to the practiced |< 





= P hand. 
intent at Set © mere 4 _ ee Dairy cows of the Jersey or Holstein r 
of abustenes quantives S* — _ ee type will have the qualities described, \t 
cream. Nor, second, does it constitute | 


‘a substance used with intent or effect 
yf cheapening in cost the product.’ 

“Where, therefore, boron preservatives, 
or similar preservatives, are used in but- 
ter for preservation only, it is held that 
the product will not be liable or subject 
to tax as adulterated butter.” 

We regret that semi-official endorse- | 
ment should be given the practice of put-| 
ting borax or any other antiseptic preser- | 
vative in butter or any other article used 
as food. It will be a sad day for the race 
when this sort of thing becomes preva- 
lent. While boron or any form of borax 
may not be a virulent poison, it can sure- 
ly do no good in the human stomach. Its 
office is to chemical change, and 
without the ne fermentation and 
disorganization of food in the alimentary 
system, digestion is A man 
nay as well eat putty as food doped with 








arrest 
essary 


impossible 


borax. 

It is claimed that so small a quantity is 
used as to be not injurious, but any quan- 
tity sufficient to prevent the natural dis- 
solution of an article of food is apt to be 
a menace, not only in the small quantity 
ised, but in the tendency to increase the 
amount, and thus force a preservative to 
take the place of cleanliness and care. , It 
may not be the province of Secretary 
Yerkts to settle the question of pure 
food in this connection, his decision being 
based upon the inquiry whether the pres- 
nee of boron might be considered as an 
adulterant or partial substitute. It looks 
hike splitting hairs and straining at gnats 
to say that the presence of any chemical, 
even in relatively small doses, is not con- 
sidered as an adulterant Butter so 
treated cannot be said to be pure. 





DON'T FORGET IT. 
The Missouri State Dairy Association 
meets this year Nov. 11, 12 and 13, at Co- 
lumbia, the home of the Agricultural Col- 


lege and the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion. A new $40,000 dairy building has 
just been completed on the _ college 


grounds, and in this building the sessions 





‘ " . | riety, fulfills this requirement for the 
of the dairy meeting will be held. One esin thett at Sate Seiismee wee 
s > E « e ; s >, 
young -dairyman, who attended at Pal- | “OUlnern Aa et a 7 
myra last year his first dairy meeting sections where Leaming will not reach 
said: “] would not have missed the in- the roasting-ear stage, Sanford corn, a| 


spiration I got at that convention for 
twice what it cost me to attend. I got 
my money’s worth in the pleasure of the 


trip and many new thoughts and ideas yess : - 
. * variation in quality was evidently due to 
on dairy methods besides. These an- = . . 4 } 
- . the differences in maturity, Sanford be- 
nual meetings constitute a short course], 
. er M ing most advanced. 
in dairying which concentrates in three _ : . 
7 ° The Leaming, however, yielded one- 
days enough material to keep a man - 
, ‘ , . fourth more fodder per acre than the 
thinking for a whole year. Prof. C. H. |. 
= 4 . : Sanford, and as much as the southern 
Eckles is the acting secretary and will an 
co 
answer any inquiries relating to the psa p ‘. 
event The results of using different quanti- 
€ 


HOW TO BUY A DAIRY COW. 


The best dairymen seldom buy cows, ! ° fs tively ss ial 1 
. a els ot seec respe Fely e acre re ce 
but rather raise the offspring of their ; . a. e ger sree, Pe enrers 
* por - . : 1 te¢n¢ | a0 inferior quality of fodder, while in- 
best milkers to be their successors, writes vonsinn ithe tetal Galak af tha are 
. 4 * creas r e rte ye ) op. 
¢. M. Root in “‘Twentieth Century Farm- ad & mm. 2 


er.” It is hardly safe to buy a cow that 
a dairyman wishes to sell, for he usually 
wishes to part with her for a reason. If 
you have had experience in buying you 
perhaps know more about it than we do. 
but as dairying was our occupation for 
many years, in herds of from five to fifty 
cows on the place, we found that a cow 
with a thick neck, large horns, or rather 
with horns thick at the base, and coarse, 
black hair was a light milker, and as we 
have always fed generously a cow of this 
type, soon got her ready for the butcher 
and the butcher got her, and her empty 
stall was filled with another kind of a 
cow. The other cow had a finer organiza- 
tion, her muzzle was fine, her eyes were 
large and clear, her neck long and thin. 
All her legs were well spread, her pelvis 
was wide, her back inclined to be sharp, 
hér lungs large, heart on the same scale, 
plenty of rib and flank room, with good 
depth to contain a large set of stomachs 
to work a large quantity of food into 
milk. A long, slim tail with a heavy 
brush goes with a good cow. 

A man in buying a cow may be greatly 
deceived by a large. udder. A cow may 
have a large udder and yet give little 
milk. A cow with a deep, narrow udder 
ending in large teats, is seldom a good 
milker. Such an udder has coarse hair 
and abundance of it. It is but little re- 
duced in size by the milking process. A 
heavy milker must have a large udder, 
but it is rather broad than long, and to 
carry it well without bruising or chafing 


the hind feet should be well apart. Such 
an udder should have short hair, and 
when milked should be shrunk in size 


and the skin should hang loosely over its 
surface. 

The shape and set of the teats is an im- 
portant consideration in buying a cow. 
The teats should be placed well apart, so 
that there will be plenty of room for the 
hands of the milker. This feature indi- 
cates great milking capacity. All great 
milking cows have a wide spread of 
teats. The shape of the teat adds to or 
subtracts from the value of a cow. An 
ideal shaped teat is long and rather slim. 
Every one who has milked cows knows 


ty. While it is true that milk from indi- 


vidual cows varies somewhat from day to 


lay, the mixed milk of a herd that is 


Of course | milked at regular times each day will be 


constant for that herd be- 
-ause all of the cows will not test high 
or low on the same day. By testing the 


milk of a herd occasionally the per cent 


of fat in the milk may be known at all 
imes with reasonable accuracy, together 


and in selecting cows for the dairy from | with the amount of skim milk that should 


other breeds the nearer they conform to 
the type described the better cows they || 
will be. 

A good milker, if she were well treated |< 
when broken, will have a good difposi- |t 


tion and can be easily induced to stand |< 


when milked, although we do not recom- | testing 


be added or removed to bring it to the 


sroper standard. If the separator does 


good work and the amount of milk han- 


lied is small, so that it does not warrant 
esting every day, it may be run very 
lose to the desired per cent of fat by 
once a week, so as to be sure 


mend giving her a chance to run away. | that it is up to the required standard. 
A cow that is a heavy milker enjoys hav- ‘Where the quantity of milk handled is 


ing her milk drawn. It is a great relief |! 


to her. 


frequently 


arge it is more economical to run tests 
and keep the fat at exactly 


Do not stop on the price when you buy |the desired per cent. Even if the per cent 


a dairy cow if you see one that suits you, | 
Put in an extra $10 bill. The difference |< 
in the milk she will give will soon square 
you. 


OME RESULTS WITH SILauE. 





In Bulletin No. 92 of the New \Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College 
Station, the results of 


Experiment |< 


several years” 


study of corn silage are published. The 
investigations were conducted by Prof. 
W. Morse, and included the differ- 


ences between the varieties, effect on crop 
of different quantities of seed per acre, 





composition of the crop when cut at dif-|where ice forms over two 


»f fat varies but slightly it makes a great 
lifference in profit in the course of the 


year in a large business. If 1,900 gallons of 
milk are sold daily at the price given in 
cquane RENTED table 5, 
milk is 4.5 when only 4 per cent milk is 


and the per cent of fat in the 


required, the loss to the one selling the 


milk would be 1% cents a gallon, or $15 a 


lay; this in a year would amount to 


$5,475. 


(Concluded Next Week.) 


ICE FOR THE DAIRY. 
Every dairyman who lives in a climate 
inches thick 


ferent stages of growth and the changes/should have an icehouse, says a writer in 


occurring in the silo. ‘Home and Farm.”’ 
of green fodder plans for houses to be used in cold cli- 
plant was cut | mates, 


The greatest weight 
was obtained when the 


while in full bloom, i. e., tassels and silk 


There are plenty of 


where the ice forms twelve or 


more inches thick, and can be cut to pack 


formed, but more nutrients were obtained jin a solid cube, making little trouble to 


when the corn had fully formed ears at | preserve it 
This was because the lahowt summer. 


the roasting stage. 
plant at the earlier stage contained more 
water and the practical effect of harvest- 





through a comparatively 

But at the south, or at 
least between the Ohio river and Central 
Tennessee, ice can usually be obtained 


ing at these two stages was that it would | thick enough to fill a house, and if prop- 
take sixteen tons of corn fodder in bloom |erly put in and proper care taken of it, 


te equal twelve tons when the ears had | 
filled out. This is a point on which the 
experiments of different stations in dit- 
ferent sections of the country 
ferent varieties uniformly agree. 

A variety of corn 
stage of maturity is therefore better for | 
the silo than a variety whicn has to be; 
cut before the ears are much developed. | 

The Leaming corn, a yellow dent va-/} 


white flint variety, is good. 

In milk production, Sanford silage was 
slightly superior to Leaming and a late 
southern variety was inferior to it. This 


ties of seed showed that the standard of 
one-half bushel of seed per acre gave 
best results on the whole in composition 
and quantity together. One and two bush- 


The most prominent change occurring 
in the crop after putting in the silo, is the 
destruction of the sugars in the fodder 
during the fermentation. The sugars are 
most abundant in the corn plant while 
the ears are forming, but change to 
starch as the kernels fill out. Starch suf- 
fered little change in the silo. 

This makes’ an additional argument for 
allowing corn to become fairly mature 
before harvesting for the silo. Not only 
is there more water at the earlier stages, 
but on account of the higher proportion 
of sugars, at those periods, there will be 
greater losses after storage. 





STANDARD MILK AND CREAM. 





In two bulletins issued by the Illinois 
Experiment Station by Profs. Fraser and 
Erf, the subject of marketing milk and 
cream according to some standard of 
composition is advocated, and practical 


with dif- | some 


there will be ice when cold weather 
comes again. 

My neighbors near Louisville had hand- 
residences and stylish icehouses 


that uniformly failed to keep the ice, for 


which reaches this|they were built of brick or stone, above 


the ground, and the climate was too 
warm for them. I dug a hole fourteen 
feet square and twelve feet deep, laid a 
frame at the bottom and one on top of 
the ground, and nailed boards up and 
down all round. The sides of the house 
extended four feet above the ground, and 
made twelve inches thick, stuffed with 
sawdust, The roof was also made double 


over the ice comes from the ice, then why 
let air in? 

I watched the pond carefully to see 
just when the ice was ready, and, hav- 
ing my teams and negro men already en- 
gaged, the work was begun the first 
morning and finished by night, if it took 
all night. In this climate you can take 
no chances. Negroes will not work in ice 
unless you make a frolic of it with an 
occasional dram, but not too much. The 
ice was thrown in, breaking to pieces in 
the center of the house, while a man kept 
up the sides with the larger pieces. Saw- 
dust was put on the next day, and then 
the trouble began, for the ice soon melts 
from the sides, which must be 
kept filled with sawdust, as also any 
crevices forming in the body of the ice. 
I had no drainage, as water will not 
stand in my ground. With daily care, my 
icehouse was a complete success, and 
several others were built on the same 
plan and with equal success in keeping 
ice. 


spaces 


NAVEL DISEASES. 





We do not mean by this disease of the 
navel, but diseases that are caused by 
germs which find their entrance through 
the navel the first 
after birth. ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer” 
that there are at least two of these dis- 
eases among live stock, perhaps more. 
The first, which has long been 
nized, is known as “‘joint-ill’’ in colts. 





methods given as to how it can be car- 
ried into practice. The need of a system 
such as is proposed is due to the ex- 
ceeding variability in the composition of 
milk. The solids of milk being the only 
parts with any food value, the bulletins 
show by very elaborate investigations of 
the milk supply of Chicago that if 8 per 
cent milk, which is the minimum stand- 
ard for fat, is worth 5 cents a quart 
some of it is so deficient in solids as to be 
worth but 2.8 cents while others is worth 
as high as 8.4 cents. But this is’ the re- 
sult where milk is sold by measure alone. 
It is unjust to both producer and con- 
sumer, 

While the fallacy of this system is ap- 
parent to a few, the majority of peop‘e 
seem to think that milk is milk, and that 
one quart is worth as much as another, 
as long as it is still sweet. The reason 
for this is partly a lack of knowledge 
as to what constitutes good .milk and 
partly because milk is an opaque liquid, 
and it is difficult to judge of its composi- 
tion or food value simply by appearance. 
For this reason milk is one of the easiest 
article of food for the unscrupulous deal- 
er to adulterate. 

State legislatures and municipalities 
have attempted to overcome this difficul- 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling ot 
weakness thet makes a burden of itself, 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —vitality is cu the ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure cunstipation, 25 cents. 








ty by passing laws and ordinances mak- 
ing it unlawful to adulterate, and in 
later years by fixing standards below 
which milk is unlawful, whether adul- 
terated or normal. The city or state 
standards, even where they exist, have 
not reached the difficulty, as ft makes the 
sale of milk coming direct from some 
cows that give milk low in fat unlawful, 


while it is good wholesome milk and a 
perfectly legitimate product when sold 
at its proper price. But what is even 


worse, this system prevents the man who 
produces rich milk from getting the price 
he should according to its food value 
and cost of production. Milk containing 
a high per cent of fat is not only worth 
more for food, but it costs more to pro- 





ops swelling of the joints. It 
leads a miserable life till late in the fall 


and then dies; and a still more miserable 
It is 
preventable. The 
jeause is a disease germ which finds its 
entrance directly into the system from a 
It can be 
the colt 
dropped in the field on the fresh grass, or 
in a large, roomy breeding pen with a 
good floor well scrubbed and kept clean 
and the innep 
walls thoroughly whitewashed. This may | grow. Swine, poulty 


life if it lives on into the winter. 
incurable, but easy 


filthy stable through the navel. 
prevented by simply having 


and covered with straw, 
seem a good deal of trouble, but it wil 


has killed many valuable colts. 
The other disease 


in the old country. 


twenty-four hours 
says 


recog- 
The colt seems all right at birth, but in 


the course of three or four weeks devel- 
usually 


pay by preventing this ‘‘joint-ill,"’ which 


is known as calf 
cholera in this country and white scours 
This, as our readers 


ot on the farms where cows nurse 
their calves and drop them in the open 
fields on clean pasture-. Whenever calves 
come in the fall or winter and are drop- 
ped in the stables, caf cholera appears. 
Some years ago whe: this disease was 
very frequent in Northern lowa we sug- 
gested, first, that it w.s a stable disease, 
second that it was 2 germ disease, and 
third that the germ in :!! probability finds 
its entrance through the green or un- 
dried navel of the caif. A good many 
people laughed at thi: suggestion, and 
some regarded it ag «n insinuation that 
they did not keep thei stables clean. ‘We 
remember one farmer «t an institute who 
was quite indignant, saying he had a 
new barn, @ clean stable, and yet his 
calves had the cholera. This on our part 
was mere theory, an )}:.ypothesis or guess 
which accounted in ovr minds most satis- 
factorily for all the facts we could gath- 
er. This disease has prevailed in Ireland, 
especially, since that country has gone to 
cows and creameries. The Irish Agricul- 
tural Society, or what corresponds to it, 
engaged Profs. Nocar’) and Mettam last 
year to make a thorough investigation of 
the cause of this disease. They proved 
beyond question to their entire satisfac- 
tion that our theory ‘which one agricul- 
tural paper called “the Yankee guess’), 
was correct. This theory has been fol- 
lowed this year in Ireland, and whether 
as a result or coincidence the disease has 
been very greatly less: ned. Prof. Nocard, 
it may be known, is the leading veterin- 
arian authority in France. His recom- 
mendation is that the hind parts of the 
cow should be disinfected before calving 
with a two per cent solution of lysol; 
that is, two parts of !ysol, which can be 
obtained at any drug store, to ninety- 
eight parts of water; and that this solu- 
tion, warm, should be injected with a 
large syringe. The calf should be drop- 
ped in a calving house as clean as it is 
possible to make it. Keep the floor clean 
and covered with clean straw frequently 
changed, and whitewash the walls. As 
soon as the calf is dropped the navel 
should be tied tightly with a cord, which 
together with the hands of the operator 
should be steeped in some disinfectant. 
Either carbolic acid or lysot and water 
will answer the purpose. The navel cord 
should then be cut an inch below where 
it is tied, and then dressed with the fol- 
lowing solution: 62 grains of iodine of 
potassium, 31 grains of iodine and 1% 
pints of rain water. This should be ap- 
plied to the navel and the parts around 
it. This may seem a little trouble at first, 
but in these days a live, healthy calf is 
worth a little trouble, when the calf that 
contracts calf cholera is a dead loss. It 
won't cost a man a dollar in money to do 
this, and the satisfaction there is in hav- 
ieg an entirely clean stable is good pay 
for the time it takes to procure it in this 
way. 





THE FARM SEPARATOR. 
By the use of the cream separator a 
much more perfect separation of th: 
cream from the milk may be had than by 
any system of setting milk. This is 
shown by the increased amount of butter 
made when the separator is used, and 
also by the amount of butter fat left in 
the milk after skimming, as shown by 
the Babcock milk test. It has been found 
that by no system of gravity creaming 
can all the butter fat be recovered; and 
usually, under ordinary conditions, a 
large per cent is lost; while with the sep- 
arator very nearly al! is recovered. 
The writer has been 


engaged in the 


and filled with sawdust, This I think very |Farmers’ Institute work in the state of 
important. I had no ventilation, nor do | Wisconsin, during each winter, for sev- 
I see any need for it. All the cold airleral years. At each meeting milk was 


tested with a Babcock tester which was 
carried along for the purpose. Farmers 
were invited to bring in samples of m‘Ik 
to be tested in «rder to show them the 
variation in valu» of different milks, and 
for the purpose of illustrating and ex- 
plaining the working of the machine. 
They were esperially urged to bring in 
samples of skim milk—that which they 
thought had bem thoroughly creamed— 
so that the audience might see what the 
loss was. For tvo years the writer pre- 
served the repor's of these tests and the 
average of all was eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent, for the skin milk creamed by any 
gravity method. It varied from one- 
fourth of 1 per cent to 1 6-10 per cent. 
This was in the winter, when there was 
no difficulty in having the milk cold 
enough. There i: no doubt that in sum- 
mer, during hot weather, the average 
loss is still greater. If the separating is 
done on the farn immediately after the 
milking, the skin milk from the separa- 
tor seldom tests more than one-tenth of 
1 per cent, and fiequently less than that. 
Loss by Gravit’ Method.—From the re- 
sults of these tests it seems impossible 
to escape the corlusion that the average 
loss, where the nilk is set in pans, cans 
and crocks, is tlree-fourtns of a pound 
of butter more tceach 100 pounds of milk 
than where the separator is used, This 
means, with milk of average richness (3.5 
per cent butter ‘at), a loss of about 20 
per cent of the ttal product of butter. A 
herd of cows owht to average per cow 
5,000 pounds of nilk per year, and it 
would do so if mde up of good animals 
and well manage; but even if they only 
*laveraged 3,000, th loss on one cow would 
be 224% pounds ofbutter, and on ten cows 
225 pounds, whia, at 20 cents a pound, 
would be $5 a par. It will be seen by 
that that the los to the farmers, who 
cream their own nilk by gravity process, 
is enormous in he aggregate.—Prof. C. 
P. Goodrich. 





pare cerses’s laest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is ful] o practical things for practi- 
cal people. The Sik how to build and fiJ]; ens!- 
lage, ite value; soi crops, variety and how to 
e many other subjects 
) | ably treated. Send ie for copy. Monmouth, !)). 


THE HAID SEPARATOR. 
The number f hand separators on 
farms is increasig both in this country 
and in Europe, ays ‘Farmers’ Review.” 


know, has been prevalent in all the dairy 


districts of this country and 
country in the world. 
creameries and dairy cows. 
heard of on the 


of every 
It comes in with 
It is never 
ranges, seldom heard 


There is a constat conflict of opinion be- 
tween those in fwor of the hand separa- 
tor and those infavor of milk delivered 
whole to the entral creamery. Each 
method has an advantage. With men 





THE 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR, 


with Tubular bowl, is guaranteed to 
yield the farmer a 6% pare profit 


on his investment th; 
separator will yield. — oe 


It gets more and \ 
betes oem. . 

t makes more and 
better butter. 


It takes less time 
and labor. 

Itturns more easily 
oy cleans more easi- 


It requires less oil 
and f>wer repairs; 
all because it fs so simple in o 


‘onstruction and 
t free catalogue No. 160 
P. M. SHARPLES, 


leago, Hl. West Chester, Pa. 
teammate 











owning but few:‘6éws the hand separator 
will never be poular, as it represents a 
considerable irestment and requires 
skilled care. Th man that has a goodly 
numberof cowsfids the separator a good 
investment. So "e may expect to see the 
two systems exis side by side. The hand 
separator is ceminly preferable from a 
sanitary standgint, except where the 
large creamery terilizes all skim milk. 
In some parts f Mifnesota the patrons 
of creameries a2 forming organizations. 
The movementseems to be spreading 
with a good deaof rapidity. There is no 
doubt that muclgood can be accomplish- 
ed by such orgaizations whether they be 
composed of pafons of individual cream- 
eries or of co-cbrative creameries. Men 
unorganized ar¢unable to properly pro- 
tect their interés. As society advances 
it must becom¢more completely organ- 





porary existence, but they will accom- 
Plish some good, and perhaps give a place 
to something better. The producers of 
milk to-day have little cohesion and can- 
not thus work together for mutual bene- 
fit. We hope to see the good work pro- 
ceed and look for the time when it will 
become a factor in other states than 
Minnesota. 





DAIRY DOTS. 


Kicking a cow that is lying down may 
make her get up more quickly, but it will 
not induce her to give any more milk. 
If rock salt is kept in the yard where 
the cows can lick it every day, there is 
no danger that they will get too much at 
once. 

There is no excuse for an animal car- 
rying a pair of horns upon the farm. 
Many a cow goes into winter in poor 
condition because she has been pestered 
by the horn fly, which deposits its eggs 
about the base of the horn, later follow- 
ed by maggots, which destroy the horn 
growth. If the horns were not there this 
would not occur. Who will maintain that 
the growing of horns is not cruel? 

A cow may have a large udder and give 
a good quality of milk for a short time, 
but if she has not a good dairy form she 
has not the machinery to keep on filling her 
udder long enough to make her a profit- 
able cow. More men have been deceived 
by a large udder than by anything else 
about a cow, because that was almost 
the only feature they looked at. 

A Chicago dairyman charged with sell- 
ing impure milk brought into court six 
women with babies too young to talk, 
but whose looks bespoke good health. 
The mothers testified that the babies 
were fed on milk furnished by the de- 
fendant, and the babies themselves were 
put in evidence as exhibits A to F, inclu- 
sive. When two of the exhibits cried the 
court had to admit that their lung power 
afforded presumptive proof that there 
were no tuberculosis germs in the miik. 
It is probably the first case on record in 
which children too young to talk were 
cited as witnesses. 
THE VALUE OF HUMUS. 
Some experiments in determining the 
value of humus on soils have been made 
recently, which tend to show that land 
well supplied with organic matter, humus 
and nitrates will help the plants to resist 
drouth better than any others. A field 
of wheat, oats and vetch was planted, 
and as different parts of the fields were 
furnished with varying quantities of hu- 
mus the growth of the plants soon ex- 
hibited a patchy appearance. Where the 


humus was plentiful the grains were 
thicker, heavier and much darker in 
green, showing sturdy vigor, and when 


dry weather appeared they were scarcely 
affected by it. But for that matter any 
observing farmer has noticed the value 
of humus on his fields. Take as illustra- 
tion the patches in the field where a pile 
of manure has been kept. They will for 
two seasons produce plants much larger 
and thriftier than elsewhere. Likewise 
under corn stacks or grain stacks the soil 
is enriched by the waste from the stacks, 


there. When the field is planted these 
places will always be richer in growth 
than the genera! field, demonstrating the 
simple law that the more humus we can 
accumulate in the soil, the heavier will 
the yield be per acre. 
sons to heart, a thrifty farmer could soon 
make his whole field produce from ten to 
thirty per cent more of crops. 


WHEN TO GRIND FEED FOR STOCK. 

The following concise advice from a 
recent hook on feeding by Prof. Henry 
of Wisconsin, a recognized authority on 
the subject, is commended: “This sub- 
ject is a difficult one to discuss owing to 


as to both grain and animals. 
are here given which may serve to guide 
the feeder in his practice. For horses 
which are out of the stable during the 
day and worked hard, all grain, with the 
possible exception of oats, should be 
ground. For those at extremely hard 
work all grain should be ground and mix- 
ed with chaffed hay. For idle horses oats 
or corn should not be ground, nor need 
the hay or straw be chaffed. A cow 
yielding a large flow of milk should be 
regarded as a hard working animal and 
her feed prepared accordingly. 
ing steers and pigs may be crowded more 


though there is more danger attending 
upon its use. Sheep worth feeding can 
always grind their own grain. In gen- 
eral, idle animals and those having am- 
ple time for mastication, rumination and 
digestion do not need their grain or 
roughage prepared as carefully 
those with only limited time for these 
essential operations. Experiments quite 
generally show increased gains from 
grinding grain, but in many cases they 
are not sufficient to pay the cost of 
grinding.” 





THE FALL MILKER PAYS BEST. 





The fall and winter cow is most profit- 
able. If she freshens in September or the 
first of October it is at a time when milk 
begins to advance in price. The pastures 
are usually improving about this time, 
owing to fall rains, and it is a time when 
the flies cease to annoy. 

If properly fed, housed and cared for 
through the winter and fall calved cow 
will produce a good mess of milk at less 
cost than during the summer. Hired help 
is cheaper in winter than in summer, and 
the dairyman has more time to devote to 
his catile. 

When spring opens and weather warms 
up the cows will gain in milk slightly on 
the succulent grass, and will hold up 
pretty well until July 1, when hot weath- 
er and flies together with short pasture 
seriously interfere with profitable dairy- 
ing. 

Thus it will be seen that the fall milker 
is at her best when milk and butter are 
worth the most, and when it costs less to 
care for her, and she is dry during July 
and August, when milk is cheap, pastures 
short, weather hot, flies hungry and the 
dairyman busy with his harvest.—Wis- 
consin Agriculturist. 


buy? 





ized in all its prts. Some organizations 
will be formed hat will have but a tem- 


and the shade has accumulated nitrates 


Taking such les- ! 


the great variety of conditions existing 
Directions 


Fatten- 


rapidly with meal than with whole grain, 


as do 


COWS IN PENS OR STALLS. 


The Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
has made some investigations covering 
three thirty-day periods to compare feed- 
ing in pens and stalls and to test the ef- 
fect of having water constantly before 
the cows in stalls. 

The result of this experiment failed to 
show any advantage in having the water 
constantly before the cows in the stable; 
those who were turned into the yard for 
water once a day made as good returns 
as those-having constant access to water 
in the stable. 

Much more bedding was required to 
keep the cows clean and comfortable in 
the pens than in the stalls, showing that 
it is not economical to keep milk cows 
loose in pens on farms where the supply 
of bedding is limited. 

Naturally considerably less labor was 
required to care for the cows in the pen 
than for those in the stall, while the in- 
crease of the amount of bedding would 
|also tend to produce a greater bulk of 
manure. The accumulation of such a 
great bulk of manure makes the milch 
cows less clean, resulting in a greater 
amount of bacteria in the milk of cows 
placed in pens than in stalls. 





Where milk is handled in considerable 
quantities it will pay to use a regular 
aerator, of which there are several styles 
on the market, though nearly all of them 
work on the same principle and accom- 
plish both aeration and cooling at the 
same time. The milk is made to flow 
slowly in a thin layer over a large cool 
surface. Some of these aerators are made 
with a corrugated surface, something 
like a washboard, and are so arranged 
that a stream of cold water is forced up- 
ward through the inside to keep the sur- 
face cool, 


The average percentage of water in 
2,367 packages of Danish butter examined 
in England was 14.06 per cent. This is less 
water than the average of American but- 
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isthe quality of PAGE FENCE wire. better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICK, 


WHAT. A CINCH. 








The only fence that will last longer than you or 
your children, witheut repairing several times a 
year. It contains the best hard Coiled Spring Steel 
wire made Catalogues free. Agents wanted. THE 
FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THIS MILL 


DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 
f grind 


on one set o! 


nders without 


No Gearing. 5 

different from all others. Jug 

sizes belt-power mills) 2 to % H. 
N.F. Bowsher Co, South Bend, lad, 











DE LAVAL | 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


possess the patent protected 
“Alpha-Disc” and “Split-Wing’ 
Improvements 


And Are As Much Superior 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are to 
gravity setting methods. 


Send for new “ 20th Century” catalogue 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


Rawoo.pn & Canat Srs., | 74 ConTianoT Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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and rapidly built. 
orex ive tools 
aTw ALE PRICES. Cata fre: 
THE BROWN FENCE & WiKK co. 
Cleveland, Obie, 


Notice to 
Dairymen 


lf you are thinking of 
buying a Cream Separator 
write us for Catalogue and 
information. We manu 
facture the best machine 
on the market. 


Davis 
Cream Separator Co., 


54 to G4 N.Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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notsag. No loose unravel, ruin. 

@fence. Is strong enough and close enough to 
turn anything from the smallest pig to the biggest 
horse. Sold so low that it is cheaper than a hand 
fence machine. Your name and address on a posta! 
eard will bring circulars and special 


ADVANCE FENCE C0.,110B &t., Peoria, 1/1. 
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“CORRECT WEIGHT MEANS PROFIT AND Success; 404 
OVERWEIGHT MEANS DECREASED PROFIT—AND LO. 


“THE STANDARD” 


The Only Scale House in the United 
States doing a strictly mail order business! 
No salesmen out!! Saves us big expenses— 
saves you big money!!! Get catalogue and 

rices on our scales—and circular with 

mformation of value to any one 
using a wagon scale. Twenty years’ 
experience ot in any scale combine. 
trast or pool. 


STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES CO., 

N. Third St., St. Leuis, Mo. 

Ss”” Refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any bank 
or banker at St. Louis. 
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Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other . 
It prints the new news fully; not — 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subsesibe for the best 
in touch with the whole world. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two 
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ll, that is just what hundreds and thousands of 
and some have made enough in six months. 


If you keep cows, write the VT, FARM MACHINE CO., Geliows Falls, Vt-, 


for their booklet “*How to Make Money,” which tells of a few of the many profitable experiences of users of 
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PAYS BETTER THAN A SAVINCS BANK 


Owing to its many money-saving and money-earning qualities, there is no better investment that a 
Eight or nine cows and a U.S. Sepa 
equal to ten or eleven cows without one, to say nothing about the cost of feeding and labor saved. 
Dairymen who are getting along without a separator, thereby hoping to save the expense of buying 
one, are making a grave mistake, as they are sure to find out sooner or later. 
had bought sooner, so will many others when they know the superior qualities of the U. S. 
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_Hertetere | 


I [ORTICULTURAL TALK. 





RECTION.—In In the issue of Sept. 
‘mulleiety moist land should 
waste land, 

OD EXAMPLE.—The September 
meeting of the Alton Horticul- 

iety was held Sept. 13, at Jersey- 

i the exhibit of apples there was 
iemonstration of the value of 


yR 


exhibitors were W. E. Car- 
Van Horne, I. D. Snedeker 
and Mr. Pitt of Greene 


Ar g the 
I 4. K. 
J ville 


it exhibited by these parties was 
perfect, with not a blemish to 
either from insect or fungi. 
d they do it? They sprayed. But 
es not tell it all. Often have I 
rties say that they have sprayed, 
r neighbors did not, yet had just 
fruit as they. The men who 
the fine apples were thorough; 
best pump, to which was at- 
the best nozzle. The mist-like 
was sent to every part of the tree, 
J eg both sides of every leaf. This 
was ne with the most carefully pre- 
ixture and repeated often. 


How 





Now for the man who regards spray- 
ing in unnecessary expenditure, which 
ind it is for him the way he does it. 
He buys the cheapest outfit he can find, 


per : one of those little hand concerns, 
with which he sprays all his trees, some 

m forty years old, by standing on 
the ground. Having considerable of an 
or i he may invest in a large sprayer, 
one that is attaehed to a barrel. With 
drives between two rows, and, 
without stopping the team, sprays two 
rows at once. The agent tells him that 
the outfit, although very cheap, is just 
as good and in some respects superior to 
the high-priced ones, and having no good 
reason to doubt the man’s word, he bites, 


this he 





and of course gets a nose bite himself. 
Then there are others who never are 
thorough in anything they attempt to do. 
Give them the best sprayer to be had and 
they would fail in the result. In the 
first place they would not prepare the 


mixture accurately. Finding the job rath- 
er disagreeable, they would decide to get 
through as quickly as possible, guessing 
that it will do any way, so long as most 
of the tree is covered. When the next 
time for spraying comes, corn planting or 
cultivating will be regarded as more im- 
portant, and the nasty job will be de- 
ferred until too late, or altogether. I have 
seen men get out of patience be- 
cause the nozzle choked up occasionally; 
take off the nogzle, spread the stream 
with their finger and go ahead. It is this 
kind of men who tell how they sprayed 
until the trees fairly dripped, and yet 
their neighbors had just as good apples. 

The time has come when to grow good 
apples we must spray, and do it thor- 
oughly. Those who do not intend to do 
this should let apple growing alone. 

At the above mentioned meeting there 
was also a very fine collection of grapes 
from H. G. MePike of Alton. His list of 
varieties was very large. His new grapc, 
“McPike,"” was even more perfect than 
usual, and attracted much attention. Mr. 
James Davis of Godfrey had a valuable 
showing of pears, also some very fine 
grapes. Several others had very credita- 
ble offerings, which made the exhibit the 
best that had been seen by any one pres- 
ent 

THE WEATHER.—On the night of 
Sept. 2 Jack Frost came along and put 
an end to cowpeas; cueumbers and other 
tender plants. Late corn in low lands 
was much injured. 


even 


EDWIN H. RIEHL. 


North Alton, Ill, Sept. 15, 1902. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I gend you 
this worm. I found it on one of my apple 
trees. [ never saw one like it before. 
Would like to know whether it is inju- 
rious to orchards or not. It has two 
horns; they come out of its lip when I 
would touch it. It would try to fight by 
throwing its head back and throwing its 
horns out. Please answer through the 
RURAL WORLD. W. F. GRAGG. 
Montrose, Mo. 

The worm described is the larval stage 
of a popilio butterfly. There is no dan- 
er of these ever becoming numerous 
nough to injure apple trees to any ex- 
They are readily killed by an ar- 
Senical spray.—Ed. 








QUAKER MARVEL BEANS. 
Will those who received Quaker 
Marvel beans from us report in the col- 
umns of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD of 
their success or failure with these won- 
» productive beans? 
Peoria, Ill. MRS. L. HARRISON. 


derful 


GARDENING IN ALASKA. 


Probably the first experimental garden- 
‘ng in Alaska, north of the Arctic Circle, 
was done by the International Polar Ex- 
pedition to Point Barrow, Alaska, 1881- 

which was organized for the purpose 
co-operating in the work of circum- 
polar observation proposed by the Inter- 
il Polar Conference. The main ob- 

f the expedition was the prosecution 
servations in terrestrial magnetism 
meteorology. Experimental garden- 

5S Was an elective investigation. 
= Arctic night at Point Barrow, 
which is of 70 days’ duration, ends at 
on Jan. 23, when the upper edge ot 

Sun's disk appears above the south- 

horizon. The next day the entire disk 
Visible. Each succeeding day the sun 

a little earlier and a little more to 
east of south, and sets a little later 
la little more to the west of south, 
a finally, when the day and night are 

equal length, it rises directly in the 

and sets in the west. The day con- 

‘es to lengthen and the night to short- 

til the middle of May, when the mid- 
Sun appears above the northern 
zon and the long Arctic day begins; 
sun then remains above the horizon 
‘ day and night for 70 days, or until 
+4, when it dips its lower disk at 
ee ight below the northern horizon, and 
sit and day again begin. But at no 

. are the sun’s rays at Point Barrow 
be, The maximum altitude is 42 de- 
ae 3 seconds, which occurs at noon on 


"he snow does not begin to melt until 
r the sun remains continuously above 
horizon and does not disappear before 
but the land close to the coast is 
, tically free from snow by the 5th of 
= The snow fall is very light, the 
1 on the land along the coast at no 
ne exceeding 15 or 18 inches. The total 
ial precipitation—rainfall or melted 
w—is only 8 inches. 
we treeless area (tundra) occupies 
tire Point Barrow region. The sub- 
i enetpaly sand and gravel, perpet- 
aa rozen, is covered on the tundra 
Seneraliy by a light, clayey soil, and at 
mt near the coast by a dark, loam- 
© soil, which thaws to a depth of from 


the 
son 





tees bushels of wheat con- 
tain thirty pounds of 


aan 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 
The books are free; send name * 
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3 to 9 inches. Upon the latter soil, within 
200 yards of the ocean water line, the 
gardening was done. This soil had been 
enriched somewhat by refuse from Es- 
kimo iglus, or permanent dwellings, 
which many years previous existed there. 
The garden was dug to the depth of about 
four inches and raked. No other prepara- 
tion of the soil was made, and no fur- 
ther attention was given to the garden 


from the time of seeding to harvest day. |. 


On June 13 the seed of lettuce, radish 
and mustard were sown. By this date 
caterpillars, worms, files and beetles ap- 
peared; ranunculus flowers were in bloom. 
‘the 2ist of June, one day before the sun 
reached its highest altitude and 8 days 
atter the date of seeding, the lettuce and 
radish germinated, but the mustard failed 
of germination. By this date, additional 
species of flowers, including the daisy and 
willow, were in bloom, and the pools of 
fresh water, which had formed on the 
tundra from rain and melted snow, were 
fairly alive with insect life upon which 
the red: phalarope was feasting. 

The minimum temperature was below 
freezing seven days out of the nine re- 
quired for germination. The maximum 
was above 4 degrees on only two days. 
The mean daily temperature, from hourly 
readings, ranged from 32.41 degrees to 
38.94 degrees, the general average mean 
tor the entire time being 35.08 degrees. 
The total precipitation was .41 inches. 
The state of the weather was cloudy or 


foggy, excepting one day when it was 
clear. Flurries of snow were not infre- 
quent. 


On the 10th of July, 27 days after seed- 
ing and 19 days after germination, har- 
vesting began. The lettuce leaves were 
from 1 to 2 inches in width and from 3 to 
4 inches in length. The radishes, spherical 
in form, were from ¥% to 1 inch in diam- 
eter. The condition of these vegetables 
at the time of harvest was perfect. The 
quality could not be excelled by any 
grown anywhere in lower latitudes, ant- 
arctica by inference excepted. 

During the 19 days required for the crops 
to mature, the minimum temperature was 
32 degrees, or below, for 9 days. The 
maximum temperature was 50 degrees, or 
above, for three days only. The mean 
daily temperature, from hourly observa- 
tions, ranged from 30.92 degrees to 53.35 
degrees, the general average mean for 
the entire time being 38.16 degrees. The 
total precipitation was .13 inches. There 
were 4 clear, 5 fair and 10 cloudy or foggy 
days. 

A study of the conditions under which 
the plants germinated and matured is not 
only curiously interesting, but suggests 
that there was some stimulating force— 
perhaps the large amount of atmospheri- 
cal electricity—which caused them to ar- 
rive at maturity in a much shorter period 


than those grown in temperate zones. 
Whatever the agency, inasmuch as the 
summer season is so very brief, it is ab- 


solutely necessary that plant life in the 
far north should arrive at maturity very 
quickly in order to perpetuate the species. 

The vast tundras of northern Alaska 
are nature’s gardens, the most extensive, 
the least cultivated, the most productive 
of any on the American continent. Every 
summer continuous beds of flowers on 
these level treeless areas extend north, 
from the ArcticCircle to the shores of the 
ocean. True, the flowering plants are 
lowly in stature, but they are not pitiful 
or frost-pinched as might be supposed. 
True, they keep close to the frozen 
ground, as if in love with mother earth, 
but they display masses of, Color—yel- 


low, purple and blue—so brigut as to 
make them visible at great distances. 
And in the fall of the year their ripe 


foliage and the golden sunshine cause the 
tundras to fairly glow in rich colors— 
red, purple and yellow—still further in- 
tensified by the varied colors of the ripen- 
ing berries growing almost everywhere; 
ali blending harmoniously with the neu- 
tral tints of the ground lichens and moss- 
Ss on which they seem to be painted. 
Note.—The foregoing article was pre- 
pared by Mr. Middleton Smith, who was 
employed as a naturalist on the Interna 
tivnal Polar Expedition and is now con 
nected with the Division of Statistics, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 





DISPOSING OF THE APPLE. 





A study of the apple crop, says Bessie 
L. Putnam in the “Epitomist,’’ shows the 
progress which has been made in farming 
during the last half century. I do not 
refer to the quality of the fruit, though 
the contrast between the scrubby seed- 
ling which perhaps sprang up where some 
one dropped an apple core, and the im- 
proved varieties of to-day, is of a type 
too pronounced to be overlooked. It is 
the disposal of the fruit to which atten- 
tion is here called. In old times the en- 
tire crop was consumed on the place, or 
disposed of in the neighboring town. Dried 
apples and apple butter were the sole 
means of extended preservation. The sur- 
plus of cider apples went to the pigs, 
simply because there seemed no other 
avenue of disposal. The up-to-date farm- 
er is learning more and more every year 
how to enlarge his market. Home trade 
may be all right so far as it goes, though 
usually in a community making a spe- 
cialty .of any product, prices are lower 
than outside the circle. Even if this is 
not the case, the local market is soon 
filled. If the fruit is carefully picked, 
sorted and packed it will be well received 
somewhere. 

If the merchant or grocer wishes to dis- 
pose of goods he must advertise. Why 
should not the farmer do likewise? Ju- 
dicious advertising, and the delivery of 
first-class goods would probably find buy- 
ers who would afterward depend upon 
him from year to year, for when a dealer 
finds choice products he is very likely to 
remember the producer. If each pack- 


age is stamped with the name and address 
of the shipper this will prove a guaran- 
‘tee to the buyer, and an additional adver- 
tisement to the seller. In some localities 
a profitable branch of the industry is the 
manufacture of cider into jelly by rapid- 
ly boiling it down as soon as it leaves the 
press. The jelly retails at from 50 to 73 
cents per gallon, according to the quality, 
that from sweet apples being greatly pre- 


ferred. A local manufacturer worked up 
a good trade in a neighboring city by 
preparing a quantity in small glasses. 


These the city grocer gave to his cus- 
tomers for trial, and so satisfactory was 
the result that ready sale was at once 
found for all he could furnish. 

There are always culls which fall itn 
the cider apples class, and while cider 
as a beverage is not desirable, cider vine- 
gar is acknowledged to be of superior 
quality. Let any man’s reputation be- 
come established for furnishing the pure, 
unadulterated article, and he will find 
ready sale for it, unless, as in some 
states, legislation has been so carefully 
done that pure cider vinegar cannot reach 
the acid state. It is pleasing to note 
that the inconsistency of this has been 
noted by Pennsylvania’s legislature in 
the last session, and repealed. In former 
days the pigs got the surplus crop—sim- 
ply because it was cheaper than to let the 
fallen fruit go to waste. “Cows would 
choke on the apples,’ and the “fruit 


to popular verdict. Experience shows an 
increased milk flow, and farmers find 
that cattle 


same bite. When put into their mangers, 
this danger is avoided. 





GRAPE JUICE FOR THE MARKET 





It has long been a source 


of an effort to supply the 
exists for the unfermented 
grape. 
been sold in our city markets at prices 
that must mean small returns to the pro- 
ducers. I have frequently bought a 5- 
pound basket of choice Concords or Niag- 
aras in the retail market of New York for 
a single dime, and have .bought a 10- 
pound basket for 15 cents. After deduct- 
ing the retailer’s profit, the charges of 
the commission merchant and transporta- 


ing and carting, besides the numerous 
other incidental but no less certain ex- 
penses of placing upon the market, how 
much is left of this munificent price for 
the producer? It would seem the part of 
wisdom for the growers and shippers to 
seek some other outlet for a considerable 
portion of the crop. If only a part were 
turned into other channels, enough better 
prices might be secured for the remainder 
amply to compensate for the increased la- 
bor and expense. 

Many writers and lecturers on health 
topics strongly recommend grape juice as 
a healthful and desirable addition to the 
every-day bill of fare; but where obtain- 
able at all its price seems almost, if not 
quite, prohibitive. I know of one or two 
companies which make and advertise it, 
but their prices are such as to put its use 
in any quantity out of the question for 
the mass of people, however desirable it 
may be. Perhaps it can’t be manufactur- 
ed and put on the market at any lower 
price, but at prices at which many grapes 
are sold in the seaspn, it certainly seems 
as though it might. Some city dealers 
carry it in stock, but their prices are also 
high. I have seen places where the grapes 
were squeezed in a press before the cus- 
tomers’ eyes and the juice served direct, 
but the price was the same as that for 
which one could often buy a whole basket 
of grapes, and the glass was a very small 
affair at that. What we want is the pure 
article, put on the market at such a price 
that the mass of people can buy, thus 
benefiting themselves. At the same time 
the grape growers would get a benefit, for 
I verily believe if half the grapes that are 
now sent to the city markets were worked 
up in this way, the growers would realize 
nearly as much net for the remainder as 
they now do for the whole. 

No elaborate machinery or process of 
manutacture would be required. Ali that 
is necessary to prepare the product is to 
squeeze out the juice, heat it to the boil- 
ing point, or possibly not quite to that 
point, and seal it tightly. Marketing 
might, at first, be a little more difficult 
for the small grower, but in time I be- 
lieve this article will become common in 
the markets. Then it will be handled 
through the regular channels of trade. 
Meanwhile, co-operation in advertising 
and selling it would solve the problem 
for the growers. The attention of great 
numbers of people has been drawn to the 
desirability of pure grape juice as an ar- 
ticle of food; the demand exists. Will the 
grape growers help to supply it, and at 
the same time benefit themselves finan- 
cially ?—F,. H. V. 





SWEET CIDER. 





Sweet cider made of good, sound apples 
properly fined, is one of the most whole- 
some of drinks. It is difficult to get it. 
There are places where ‘‘pure apple cider’”’ 
is advertised, but when you get a glass 
you drink a concoction of brown sugar, 
tartaric acid, yeast, water and some ap- 


would lessen the flow of milk,”’ according | 


me why grape-growers do not make more} 
demand that | will be no grass or weeds growing under 
juice of the|the trees, and high winds will not have 
For years past many grapes have |as much effect on trees of this kind as on 


tion companies, the cost of baskets, pack-! 





| 


now seldom choke on apples|vating them. For some 
unless two or more are crowding for the/tendency was to “higher’’ 


| 
+ 


of wonder to|of this plan. 





ple cider. The usual city grocery ataet 
for apple cider is twenty-five cents a gal-| 
lon year in and year out. Some years, | 
when apples are plentiful, it ts possible, | 
by trying many saMp'es, to get good ci- 
der, but when apples are at all scarce the 
2%-cent cider is pretts weak, sour and 


poor. Hard cider is not to be recom- 
mended, of course. This is the point 
where the juice passes from the vinous 
fermentation, caused by the sugar in the 
apple, to the formation of acetic acid. In 
this stage alcohol is developed, and the 
product is really méither cider nor vine- 
gar. The liberal use of good cider is said 
to be a most effective preventive of ma- 
jlaria, and the drink is a specific for dys- 
entery. Cider is best made from apples 
not only sound but ripe. Early windfalls 


can be converted protitably into vinegar, 
but only good, ripe, » ted apples make 
first-class cider. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world b cider made 
from this class of fruit and that made 
from all sorts—good pples, windfalls, 
half-rotten apples and rotten apples 


tween 





TOPS OF TREES 

For many years there has been a desire 
among fruit growers to lower the tops of 
apple trees. Attempts were made in this 
direction some years ago when rows were 
closer together than they are now placed, 
and difficulty was experienced in getting 
through between the trees with teams for 
gathering the fruit and also for hauling 
fertilizers on the orchard and for culti- 
years, then, the 
tops to over- 
come this objection. In more recent 
years, however, the tops have been com- 
| ing down until im some localities the 
|branches of the trees almost lie on the 
ground, There are some things in favor 
The fruit can be gathered 
without the aid of large ladders. There 


tall ones, 

We do not recommend the practice of 
topping the trees so low for general adop- 
tion, but there are localities where it 
would be a decided advantage to have the 
tops very low. This is a matter of fancy 
with orchardists who know the conditions 
and will be governed by them 
TREE 154 FRET IN CIRCUMFERENCE, 


What is undoubtedly the largest known 


tree in the world has been discovered 
two and a half miles from the Sanger 
Lumber company’s mill at Converse 


Basin, far up in the Sierras, in California. 
The discovery was made by a party of 
hunters, but little credence was given to 
the report, as every one thought the de- 
scription of this colossus of the forest 
was exaggerated. But it has since been 
visited by persons who have verified the 
finders’ statement. The tree was meas- 
ured six feet from the ground, and it took 
a line 154 feet and 8 inches long to encir- 
cle it, making it about 51 feet in diameter. 
This tree is a few rods from the com- 
pany’s boundary line and is on the gov- 
ernment reserve, hence will stand to in- 
terest sightseers. 

GERMAN ORCHARDS.—The result of 
the official counting of fruit trees in the 
German Empire, undertaken for the first 
time in 1900, have just been published. 
The total number of apple, pear, plum 
and cherry trees, standard and dwarf, re- 
gardless of size and: bearing capacity, ex- 
clusive of those in nursuries, was 168,400,- 
000, 31 per cent being apples, 15 per cent 
pears, 41 per cent plums and 13 per cent 
cherries. Per square kilometer (about 247 
acres) there were on an average 311 fruit 
trees—128 plums, 97 apples, 46 pears and 40 
cherries, or 3 fruit trees per head of pop- 
ulation. Despite this very creditable 
showing, Germany is unable to supply 
the home demand, and i: order to do so 
a well-known statistician estimates 15,- 
000,000 more fruit trees are necessary. In 
a late commercial report I notice that 
the importation of fresh and dried or 
evaporated fruits of the four sorts above 
mentioned, in 1900 amounted to 36,300,000 
marks, and in 191 to 29,400,000 marks.—S. 
R. M., Singen, Baden. 


Many unoccupied fence corners might 
be growing trees if set there. In a few 
years they would be a source of beauty 
and comfort. 


When cultivating an orchard, care 
shou!d be taken not to plant a crop that 
requires too deep cultivation or too deep 


digging to harvest it. 





A large orchard poorly planted and 
poorly tended will not produce as good 


trees well cultivated. 

Thrifty young ng trees are more apt to live 
than the larger Their roots are 
smaller and more apt to be all taken up 
in transplanting. 


results as fewer 





ones, 


It is a good deal more trouble to set 
trees in a straight row than in a crooked 
one, but they look better and are more 
easily cultivated. 


Whenever root grafting is used in the 
winter the plants should not be set out in 
the spring unless the grafts have grown 
together. 








This @ trade mark is 
stamped on every sheet 
of the best roofing tin 
made. This @ mark 


means ‘‘Most Favored,’’ 
because this brand is 
most favored by archi- 
tects, dealers, and build- 
ers everywhere. MF 


ago—later the 
process was 


now MF Roof- 

ing Tin is more 

in demand than 
any other brand. The 
superior quality of MF 
Roofing Tin is attested 
by the first prize awarded 
it at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1900, where it was 
in competition with 
all the world. 








The entire tinning pro- 
cess is effected by skilled 
hand labor, without the 
use of acids or rolls. 
The very best plates, 
a great amount of pure 
tin and new lead, the ut- 
most care in manufac- 

ture, successively 
contribute to 
making MF the 
best of all 
roofing. Itis 
most eco- 
nomical, be- 
cause it lasts 
longest— 
many roofs 
madeof MF 50 
years ago are’ 
sound as ever to- 
day. MF Roofing Tin 
is sold by dealers every- 
where. Specify itin your 
building estimates. Ask 
your roofer, 

W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
write { Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 
And receive ie book 
AMERICAN tw PLATE COMPANY, 





The Apiary 


FALL BEE WORK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: a. those who 
have colonies of bees should examine 
them now to see if they have sufficient 
stores to last until honey comes another 
season. bee-keepers have reported 
that they expect to have to feed a ton or 
two of sugar to keep their bees from star- 
vation. Old colonies that have not 
swarmed or stored in sections may have 
sufficient stores, but swarms may not. 
Since writing the above I laid down my 
pen and went out into the apiary and 
lifted hives, and I don’t believe that there 
is a colony that has stores to last until 
flowers bloom 

To-day is September 17, and 
‘here is abundant bloom and two days 
previous were warm and balmy, yet the 
bees brought in neither pollen nor honey. 
During the I put honey in the 
second story of a swarm, and though they 
knew it was there they did not carry it 
below. When the weather moderated they 
carried it down, and then I put on a pan 
of syrup in this way: I stir granulated 
sugar and water together until it is of 
the consistency of thin honey This can 
be fed in any vessel by tying cheese cloth 
over it, so that it will fall on its 
surface as fast as it is removed 

In most localities if bees are not fed 
immediately there will be a lost tribe of 
insects. Do not wait until spring to feed, 
but do it now. Feeding in spring excites 
the bees, and they go after water, and 
never return. To prevent spring dwind- 
ling bees should be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible until the weather is warm. 

Peoria, Ill. MRS. L. HARRISON. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 
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cool spell 
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AUTUMN 





Considerable work is necessary to do 
with bees in autumn if we have them in 
the proper shape to go into the winter in 
fine condition, says “Kansas Farmer.” 
The most of this work is better done ear- 
ly in autumn, for it can not be done to 
near as good advantage later. Septem- 
ber is the best time to do it, and all 
feeding, and arranging the hives, and 
getting the brood chamber in fine condi- 
tion, can only be done at this time. 

Feeding of colonies that do not have 
enough honey to winter on should be 
done now, from the fact that the bees 
will seal up the honey, which they will 
not do later, and a colony that is fed 
now will breed a lot of young bees that 
is the life of the same during winter. 
Fall bred bees are worth much more 
than those bred in summer, and a colony 
that is thus fed early, will produce 
enough young bees to insure its winter- 
ing well and coming out strong in spring 
feeding is best done regularly every day 


during the month of September, ag by 
this prolonged method, the queen will 
continue to lay eggs, and a fine lot of 


brood will be the result. While it may 
take a little more feed to do this, yet it 
pays well to do it. 

It is so seldom that we get any sur- 
plus honey in autumn, that it is best to 
take off all supers, and allow the bees to 
store all they get ‘in autumn, in the brood 
chamber for their own use. A flow of 
honey in autumn will enable the bees to 
breed, and colonies will always winter 
better thereafter, but it is so seldom that 
we get such in most localities, that we 
usually go into winter quarters with old 
bees bred in summer. Bees will not 
breed if fed late in autumn, unless the 
weather is unusually warm, but even 
then it is not good for a colonyto goright 
into cold weather with too much brood in 
the combs, for such colonies require fre- 
quent flights. 

It is not good policy to move hives of 
bees in autumn short distances, and 
many frequently do this, thinking that 


some other place would be better and 
more convenient to have them during 
winter. Bees may safely be moved a 


mile or more without loss, but a less dis- 
tance will be followed by loss of bees. 
Even if taken a few rods, and indeed a 
few feet, especially if many colonies are 
near, the bees will return to the old loca- 
tion, and enter the wrong hives, or if no 
other colonies are near, they will not 
find the way to the hive, except it be 
moved but a foot or so at a time each 
day they are flying, when they may thus 
be made to follow the hive. 

We can very easily reduce the strength 
or numbers of bees in a colony by thus 
moving them, when no worse time can 
be found than just before winter for do- 
ing it, on account of:crippling the colony 
by weakening it down. Twice in the 
year we should be very careful about 
losing any bees by careless handling, and 
that is in late autumn and early spring. 
It will do no hurt to move bees long dis- 
tances, for they will not then return, 
but in many cases even in the distance 
of one mile, some of the bees will return 
Bees do not seem to know much about 
their own hive, but only the surround- 
ings and location of the same which they 
have marked, and the field bees that go 
some distances in search for honey, will 
return on their former lines 

Some think that to set hives against 
the south side of a building in winter is 
a good plan, thus giving them the bene- 
fits of the warm sun during the day, but 
this is not beneficial to them and I would 
rather prefer the north side of a building, 
if moved at all. The sun in winter is no 


benefit to bees, except on a day warm 
enough for them to fly out, and the hives 
are better shaded from the sun than 


otherwise. Chaff hives with thick walls 
prevent the sun from warming up the 
bees in the hive during days not warm 


enough for them to be out, which is 
proper. 
SURPLUS BOXES, 


COMBS, SECTION 
ETC. 


Empty combs are a valuable adjunct to 
the apiary, and we can preserve them 
only by good care. Moth worms are very 
destructive to empty combs, and will in 
a short time cut them to pieces. Mice 
are also destructive to them, especially if 
they contain pollen or,honey. «ace fre- 
quently get into the hives of bees in 
winter, when it is cold the bees cannot 
stir, and do much damage to the combs. 
The entrances of hives should be too 
small for mice to enter the hive, but they 
are not always made thus. Empty 
combs, and empty section boxes contain- 
ing comb must be carefully boxed up 
tightly to exclude mice during winter. 
The moth worms get in their work more 
during warm weather. 

We usually have a lot of section boxes 
partly filled with honey, and frames of 
comb also containing honey in them, 
which is very valuable to give the bees 
in spring time to add to their reserve 
stores during the breeding season, and 
these surplus combs will be cleaned up 
nicely for. use a little later. Sections 
that are kept over in good order, and 
contain drawn out comb, will be a great 
help to the bees in getting started in the 
surplus boxes, and with such help will 
begin working much earlier in the boxes, 
thus insuring the best possible results in 
the way of a surplus honey crop. 
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An excellent evening train for the West is the 


Burlington’s 


No. 15 from St. Louis at the desirable 


leaving hour of 9:00 P. M., for Kansas City, St. Joseph, 


Omaha, Denver, 


GREAT 


Nebraska, and the Coast. 
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land, Washington. 
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Moth worms can be destroyed by fumi- | 
gating the combs with burning sulphur | 
and they should be closely looked after | 
when warm weather comes in spring. If 
taken from the hives in late autumn the 
moth worms will not bother to any ex- 
tent during the winter, but if the combs 
have been away from the bees during au- 
tumn, they may now be affected by them. 
With the use of foundation comb at the 
present time, we have combs completed 
by the bees that will last for many years 
if we only take the proper care of them, 
Combs have been known to be in con- 
stant use in the 
and doing good service still. In a lot of 
good ready-made comb, lies half the prof- 
its to be obtained from the bees in the 
way of a good honey crop. 


FEEDING BEES. 





We frequently find colonies of bees in 
autumn that must be fed up for winter, 
for if not fed they are certainly doomed 
to destruction. Many bees are thus lost 
by starvation in winter. There are many 
different plans of feeding, and ‘also many 
different kinds of feeders. A. H. Duff, in 
“Farmers’ Voice,"’ says: It requires a 
little ingenuity to feed bees properly, but 
if we go about it in a proper way, we 
can succeed very readily. We must use 
a feeder from which the bees can readily 
take the feed, and at the same time it 
must be so arranged that the bees will 
not drown in the syrup. In most cases a 
wooden feeder is used, as the bees can 
better travel over wood than they can 
over any kind of metal. 

What is called the “simplicity feeder’’ 
is mostly used. This is a block of wood 
with deep grooves cut in it, the grooves 
being a half inch to three-quarters wide, 
leaving centers of an eighth of an inch 
between grooves for a foothoid for the 
bees. They may hold about a pint of 
syrup or more. Perhaps a feeder holding 
a quart is the best size for rapid feeding. 

The most simple and readiest home- 
made feeder, that may be made with or- 
dinary tools found on the farm, is a block 
of wood, a piece of two-inch plank—soft 
pine is best—filled with hdles with a small 
bit, not larger than one inch, leaving cen- 
ters between holes as a foothold for the 
bees. This may be made of any size, but 
should be not too large to go into an up- 
per story of the hive. 

A very nice plan to teed bees is to se- 
lect a good stout frame of empty comb 
as taken from the hive and fill this with 
syrup on both sides of the comb. This 
can be done by straining the syrup 
through a sprinkling pot, holding the 
same some distance above the comb wit 
some force, thus driving the syrup to the 
bottom of the cells. When done properly 
the comb may be turned over and the 
syrup will not run out. 

THE USE OF LIME ON SOILS. 
misunderstand- 
of lime on 
element 


Probably more general 
ing prevails regarding the use 
soils than any other mineral 
which we apply, says an 
good many still seem to believe that lime 
manure, and that its application| 
place of nearly all other fter-/| 
best way to dispel this er- 
at the outset taat lime ts 
not a manure or fertilizer, and where 80 
used a serious mistake is made. Lime 
put on poor soils is generally a waste of 
time and good material. It never yet im- 
proved poor soil unless the land was sour 
or overfed with humus which it could not 
well digest. 

On rich soll, however, lime has an im- 
portant function to perform, and it can 
be made to do it with great success. 
Lime is more like a disinfectant than 
anything else. One should apply it to 
the soil much as a man would take some 
anti-bilious medicine. When the soil is 
in danger of getting congested and heavy 
with too much plant food a dtessing of 
lime might well be applied to help it. 
Consequently, we find the use of lime in 
connection with clover excellent. Clover 
crops add a great deal of material to the 
soil, and sometimes there is so much in 
the land that lime is essential to help its 
digestion. 

As a dressing on clover, lime produces 
the best results, especially where the 
clover has had a heavy stand for two or 
more seasons. Land that is fed heavily 


is a 
takes the 
tilizers. The 
ror is to state 


every year with barnyard or green ma- 
nure will be helped by a dressing of 
lime. Sometimes the soil is so rich, but 


congested with unassimilated food, that 
a dressing of lime for one season without 
any fertilizer is the best thing for it. Be- 
cause of successful work in this way 
some have apparently got the notion that 
lime is a good fertilizer. But it is not, 
and would not have worked so well on 
any other soil that was not rich in ma- 
nure to begin with. 


hive for 20 or more years | 


exchange. A} 
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ECONOMY PITLESS WAGON ano STOCK 
SCALES REQUIRE NO PIT. 


Meta/ 
Frame 


Stee/ 
| Joist a 
Scale shipped complete except the few 
pent for flooring. Gilt- tog guarantee. 

e scale being all metal, except beam- 
box and floor, will endufe more service and 
retain ite accuracy for a longer period of 
time than any other scale. The most rea- 
sonabie-priced scale on the market. Write 
for particulars. 


McDONALD BROS., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
A A RR RRE RSC 





FARMS. 





ALE. 
A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling, 70-foot 
poultry house, barn, crass treer, small fruit. Good 
town; 79 miles west of St. Louis, on Wabash R. R. 
Now in use for breeding femey poultry. Particu- 
lars on application HE POULTRY 
RANCH, New Florence. Mo. 


$1.256--BUYS--1 ,000 


Strawberry Plants 


of Klondyke, Tes Teenee or Excelsior. Other 
varieties from $1 per thousand up. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Send order for 1,000 
plants at once. 


Ww. W. THOMA 
THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN. ANNA, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 








STAR PEA HULLERS. 
Capacity ten to fifteen bushels per hour. Write 
for prices and cireular. 
STAR PBA MACHINE co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





10 poets. and 20 seea for 


GINSENG 22°3 220" 
Syringheld; Mo. 


best by Test—77 YEARS 
LagGesT Nursery. 
Fruit Boox free. We CASS 
Want MORE SALEsMEN Weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.; Y.; Ete 














Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up pang Sere two-horse 

load. We also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, logue free. 


va Ecapite Manufacturing Co. Quincy, Il. 














1A Good Route 
to hit 











It traverses a territory rich in 
undeveloped resources; a territory 
containing unlimited possibilities for 
agriculture, horticulture, stock rais- 
ing, mining and manufacturing. And 
last, but not least it is 


The Scenic Route 
for Tourists. 


The Frisco System now offers the 
traveling public excellent service and 
fast time— 


Between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and the Southwest. 

Be.ween Kansas City and points 
in Tenresses, Alabama, Mississipot, 
Georgia, Florida and the Southeest. 

Between Birmingham and Mem- 
phis and points in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas 
and the West and Southwest. 


Full information as to route and 
rates cheerfully furnished upon appli- 
cation to any representative of the 
Company, or to 
Passenger Traific Department, 


Commeorcial Building, 
Saint Louis. 
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Beautiful Mile Track, 


Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
sales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 

October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- 
nas, Edinburg, Il. 

October 31.—Hedges & Walker, Poland 
Chinas, Pana, Il. 

November 1.—Wm. 
Kan. 

November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, 
Kan. 

November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Oct. 22-23, 192—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination sale Berk- 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Til. 

Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Mil.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb, 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

Octber 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 


Plummer, Barclay, 


Law- 


ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 


Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, BE. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J, H, Cottingham, at 
@turgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDB. 


October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill, Week of 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. BE. Logan and Benton 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 


January 2-31, 19%3.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 198.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 193.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 2-26, 1908.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 198—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HBEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 1983—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 

November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 

Oct. 3—Tom Campbell & Son, Higgins- 
ville, Mo. Horse sale at Farm. 


SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
October 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., 


and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

October 30.—F. T. Bates, Bates City, Mo., 
Sale at Odessa, Mo. Short-horns. 

November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, 
Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 
Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 

Nov. 7.—E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, Mo. 
Closing out Trotting Horse Sale. 

November 6.—S. P. Emmons, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12.—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 


Mexico, 


bina, Mo. 
November 13.—Purdy Bros., Shorthorns, 
at Harris, Mo. 


December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

Detember 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford  Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 

erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 

H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


Milford, 






Club House and Grand Stand. 





| DEHORNING AND OVERLOADING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is with 
much pleasure I find the RURAL 
WORLD here at home this evening, as In 


making the change from my former loca- 
tion I missed two or three previous 
leopies, and I missed them very much. I 
\did not realize the profit and pleasure in 
lsuch a paper before. The Dairy and Hor- 
ticultural departments are the first to be 
looked over, and then the Pigs and Poul- 
try, etc. Horse page last, as I am not 
much of a horseman. 

Some persons think it cruel to dehorn 
leattle, but if they could see the effects of 
the horns they would change their views. 
The reasons every head of cattle should 
|be dehorned are many, but the strongest 
reason is that most all cattle find them- 
selves packed into a stock car sooner or 
later, crowded in very close, and an ani- 
mal with sharp horns gets its head under 
one of its neighbors, and the way the 
neighbor gets scratched and bruised is as 
painful as the dehorning process, and one 
animal with horns can get a few marks 
to its credit on almost every animal in a 
carload by the time it is shipped across 
three or four counties. I see cattle un- 
loaded here at the Kansas City stock 
yards and every load that has a few 
horned animals show animals with many 
places on side and flank with hair scrap- 
ed off, and sometimes hide is torn. 
Cattle without horns feed better and 
fatten more readily. The question arises 
when and in what manner are the horns 
best disposed of. It would seem that the 
sooner the better, for if the button on the 
calf of a few days can be killed then is 
the time to do it, as the calf is much 
easier handled and it is not so painful. 
Another matter that I would like to call 
attention to is the tendency to put too 
many cattle in a car. Only a few days 
ago some one ordered some double-deck 
cars, and we took them to the stock 
yards and found that they intended to 
load yearling cattle in the cars. The cat- 
tle loaders tried to force the poor ani- 
mals in, but the only way the poor 
beasts could get in was to get on their 
knees, and what few got in this way 
made quite a job for the men to get them 
out, as they had to be pulled out, so the 
man that tried to ship yearlings in 
double-decks is the man I am after. For 
any sane man to think of such a thing 
is nonsense, and this is only one way in 
which stock is abused in order to save a 
few dimes. 

It seems that the stock yards people 
could and ought to see that some protec- 
tion is given the animals they handle. I 
think any humane officer could find room 
for using authority if he would visit the 
Kansas City stock yards. 

A SWITCHMAN AND EX-BRAKEMAN. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


HEREFORD PRIZES. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Hereford Breeders’ Association 


$500 was appropriated for prizes in the 
classes for feeding and fat cattle in car- 
load lots at the American Royal. This is 
in addition to the $500 offered in these 
classes by the Kansas City Stock Yards 
company, and makes a grand total of 
$1,000, distributed as follows: 

Section 9—Carload of fat steers, spayed 
or martin heffers, any age, 15 head to 
constitute a carload: First, $250; second, 
$150. 

Section 10—Carload of feeding steers, 
spayed or martin heifers, 2 years old and 
under 3, 20 head to constitute a carload: 
First, $100; second, $70; third, $30. 

Section l1l1—Carload of feeding steers, 
spayed or martin heifers, 1 year old and 
under 2, 20 head to constitute a carload: 
First, $100; second, $70; third, $30. 

Section 12—Carload of feeding steers, 
spayed or martin heifers, under 1 year 
old, 20 head to constitute a carload: First, 
$100; second, $70; third, $30. 

The only requirement as to breeding of 
the cattle eligible to compete in the 
above classes is that they must show a 
preponderance of Hereford blood. Entries 
can be made with me by letter or on 
blanks that will be furnished upon re- 


quest. Cc. R. THOMAS, Sec’y. 
Chicago. 
SUMMER AND WINTER FEEDING 


COMPARED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The tendency 
of recent years toward full feeding in 
summer on grass has been brought into 
question by some of our authorities, and 
the result of some of our experiments in 
this line will be interesting. 

Taking the results of all our winter 
feeding experiments during the past five 
years that will, in point of feed used, age 
of cattle, etc., be fairly comparable with 
our summer feeding, we have the follow- 
ing summary: 

WINTER FEEDING. 

Time covered by experiment, five years; 
number of steers involved, 105; average 
number of days’ experiment per lot, 107; 
total grain consumed, 238,872 pounds; total 
roughness consumed, 91,450 pounds; total 
gain in weight, 23,910 pounds; grain eaten 
|daily per steer, 21.29 pounds; roughness 
jeaten daily per steer, 8.15 pounds; grain 
|required to make a pound of gain, 9.99 
}pounds; roughness required tu tmnake a 
pound of gain, 3.82 pounds; average daily 
gain per steer, 2.13 pounds. 

SUMMER FEEDING. 

Time covered by experiment, 1 year; 
number of steers involved, 32; average 
number of days on experiment, 204; total 
grain consumed, 120,279 pounds; total gain 
in weight, 16,709 pounds; grain eaten daily 
per steer, 18.42 pounds; grain required to 
make a pound of gain, 7.19 pounds; aver- 
age daily gain per steer, 2.56 pounds. 

In this comparison the quality of the 
cattle used in all the experiments was es- 
sentially the same. Those used in the 
winter trials, however, were a little older 
than those in the summer feeding test, 
but it is assumed that by reason of the 
summer cattle having been fed longer, 
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COMPETITION OPEN TO THE WORLD!! 


Cc. A. TILLES, 
- President. 


having been made to weigh as much as 
\the other lots, and having been made fat- 
\ter than the others, this difference Is 
fully offset, and that the results are fair- 
ly comparable. 

| It will be noted that the average daily 
|consumption of roughness, chiefly hay, 
}per head in winter when on full feed was 
3.15 pounds, which at $ per ton is equiv- 
alent to 61 cents per month per steer and 
lequals 73 cents per month at $6 per ton, 
lor 88 cents at $7 per ton. 

| These cattle weighed about 1,000 pounds 
lat the beginning of the experiment, and 
in this portion of the country pasture 
|may be hired at from @ cents to $1 per 
month for such cattle when on full feed. 

On this basis, it is fair to assume that 
lthe roughness eaten in the winter will 
labout offset the cost of the grass in sum- 
| mer, which narrows the problem down to 
ja comparison of the grain required to 
| produce a pound of beef under the two 
systems and the relative amount of labor 
involved. 

It will be noted that ten pounds of 
grain made a pound of beef in winter 
as the average of all the trials, and that 
a bushel of corn (for the grain used was, 
in nearly all cases, shelled corn in both 
summer and winter trials) made 5.6 
pounds of beef. In summer on grass 7.19 
pounds of grain made a pound of gain, 
and a bushel of corn stood for 7.7 pounds 
of beef—a difference in favor of summer 
feeding of a little more than 28 per cent. 
It will be noted also that the average 
daily gain in winter was 2.13 pounds, 
while in summer it was 2.56 pounds. 

In no case has the gain made by the 
hogs following the cattle been consider- 
ed—all the grain being charged up to the 
cattle. It is, of course, conceded without 
argument that the hog does better fol- 
lowing summer fed cattle on grass, espe- 
cially if there is some clover in the pas- 
ture, and so does the steer, than when 
with cattle in a dry lot in winter. It is 
also true that the labor bill is considera- 
bly less in summer feeding than in win- 
ter feeding, inasmuch as the handling of 
the roughness and the hauling out of the 
manure are eliminated, and the cattle 
are then usually fed grain but once a day 
—either very early in the morning or pre- 
ferably in the evening after sunset. 

THE PRACTICAL FEEDER’S EX- 
PERIENCE.—Bearing upon this question 
an inquiry was addressed to a large num- 
ber of the most successful and experi- 
enced cattle feeders of Missouri, Illinois 
and Iowa concerning the comparative 
profit of summer and winter feeding. 
These men represent an average experi- 
ence in feeding cattle of nearly twenty 
years each and have fed and marketed 
over two million steers. 

The following is a summary of their 
answers to the question: ‘“‘What season 
of the year have you found most profit- 
able for full feeding?” 





Season. Mo. Ia. Ii. Total. 
WiMter ccccsice seccces 57 9 5 71 
INGE. asses. cameos 353 45 16 414 
{Spring and summer . 99 4 2 105 
/Summer and fall .... 57 6 2 65 
TEER dntans <ceccscaee 45 5 4 4 
1Ball ..ccccccce 00 sovcce 69 16 5 90 
SES MAE. fosscasdeonts 17 1 1 19 

TOtE). siccccocse oes 697 86 35 818 


In other words, less than 10 per cent of 
these practical and experienced feeders 
preferred winter, while 51 per cent ex- 
pressed a preference for summer, and 
about 40 per cent for summer and spring, 
summer and fall or spring or fall. 

To throw further light on the practice 
of these men, the question was asked: 

“Have you found winter feeding profit- 
able, and do you continue to practice it?” 

Their replies summarized show: 





Yes. No. 

BAPBBOUTE .nccccce ccccceccccsccscses 296 395 
Iowa - 32 
THMMOMB 2... coccccccwcccccccccccseoe 20 4 
BORED cecccccted secccccccscccced 372 441 





In other words, about 46 per cent re- 
plied in the affirmative, while 54 per cent 
\had discontinued regular winter feeding. 

To get the benefit of the experience of 
|these men on the relative rate of gain of 
|eattle on full feed in winter and in sum- 
imer, the question was asked: 

“What is your average daily gain per 
steer on full feed?”’ 

IN WINTER. 
Ibs. per day. 
BRIMROUT! arccccce cecccsccccscce cscvecsdoces 2.11 














Iowa 
IMinois 

AVOTOBO ccccnces seavccocscccacccevecces 2.20 

IN SUMMER. 
Ibs. per day. 

PENN GTE nc vhsoscinnss, cndercscecessncssoceste 2. 
Iowa .. 
THINOIS ..yeeceeeeee 

AWEOEMD. chavesesvvce - cccccnssscvessines 2.85 


Unquestionably summer feeding on 
grass is growing in favor, and the ex- 
perience of these practical feeders and 
results of our experiments indicate that 
the cost of production is materially re- 
duced in this way. 

Some of our authorities are against the 
| practice and base their judgment mainly 
jon the assumption that the grain at pas- 
ture, to be profitable, should show enough 
gain over and above what the cattle 
| would make on grass without grain to 
pay a profit on the grain consumed. 

These authorities point out the addi- 
tional fact that a yearling steer will gain 
on grass alone during the whole summer 
season am average of 45 pounds per 
month, and a two-year-old something 
like 50 pounds, which, at a reasonable 
charge for grass, will amount to from one 
and a half to two cents per pound for 
the beef made, while beef made on a 
combination of grain and grass will us- 
ually cost more than double this amount. 

It is forgotten, however, that in the 
one case the steers are ready for the 
market, while in the other case they 
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| must either be soli as grass cattle at a 
jlower price than ey would bring fin- 
ished or sold as fe lers or stockers with 
sufficient margin t. the buyer to enable 
{him to finish them in the winter—under 


less favorable cirvumstances and at a 
|Sreater cost than ‘= necessary in sum- 
| mer. 

The proper comparison is: Which 


method will fit a stcer for the market in 
|the best way at the least expense. 

Unquestionably the spring and fall sea- 
sons are very much better for making 
good gains at smal]! expense than winter 
with the changeable weather, or midsum- 
mer with its excessive heat and flies. But 
unfortuntely these seasons are not long 
}enough to finish good cattle without 
either beginning in winter or feeding 
through the summer heat. The reports 
from the extensive feeders indicate that 
they try to avoid having the finishing 
period in either midwinter or midsummer 
and try to finish in either spring or fall. 
A considerable number of the feeders 
interviewed go to the expense of shelling, 
grinding or soaking their corn for sum- 
mcr feeding, claiming cattle will do 
enough better when on soft grass to pay 
the expense of treating their corn. These 
same men usually insisted that there was 
no profit in grinding or soaking the corn 
at the usual price for winter feeding, if 
hogs are healthy and a reasonable price. 
H. J. WATERS, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion. “ 

STOCK NOTES. 

J. C. Goodman, State Center, Iowa, de- 
sires to call attention to the fact that he 
has a fine lot of trained and registered 
collie shepherd dogs, for which he is de- 
sirous of finding customers. See his ad- 
vertisement. 

We notice that the L. A. Spies Breeding 
company of St. Jacob, lL, won every 
premium they entered for at the High- 
land Fair, and are now offering their pre- 
mium stock of Poland-Chinas and O. I. 
C. hogs for sale very reasonable, quality 
considered. Write them for prices. We 
can cheerfully recommend their stock. 

G. H. Miller, Bluffton, Mo., is offering 
some bargains in Angoras. He has some 
young registered bucks for sale, and can 
also supply pairs or trios. As he is a 
breeder of registered stock only, his of- 
fering can be relied on as being good. 
See his advertisement in our stock col- 
umns, P 

Those wanting Shorthorn cattle should 
not overlook the public sale of Terrill & 
Kincaid at Walker, Mo., on Sept. 30, 
when they will sell a useful lot of cattle 
in just good breeding flesh, nearly all 
red in color; the rest good roans. THis 
sale will undoubtedly be a good place to 
buy them right. Our advice to you is to 
attend the sale and be convinced. 

Mr. W. 8S. Roberts, Pleasant Green, 
Mo., is offering some good bargains in 
Scotch-topped Shorthorn heifers. Young 
Marys, Rose of Sharons, Josephines, 
Young Phyliises, etc. Mr. Roberts means 
just what he says as to the stock he of- 
fers being bargains, and those wanting 
| well-bred Shorthorns for a little money 
j had better write him for details, or, still 
better, go and see the stock at once. See 
| the advertisement in another column. 

An auction of thirteen pure-bred Short- 
horns, etc., will be held at ‘‘The Maples,” 
near Breckenridge, Mo., on Wednesday, 
Oct. 1, the property of Mrs. H. D. Ayres, 
deceased. The live stock also includes 
2% standard-bred horses, mares and colts; 
8 grade Shropshire sheep and 35 hogs— 
sows and young pigs and stock hogs. The 
above sale offers a good opportunity to 
farmers to secure useful stock, pure-bred 
and good grades. Catalogs can be had 
on application to Cols. H W. Graham 
and W. M. Dudley, auctioneers, or of 
Walter O. Hart, administrator, Brecken- 
ridge. 

Messrs. E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, 
Mo., will hold a closing-out sale of stand- 
ard-bred trotters at their farm, six miles 
north of Walker, Vernon county, consist- 
ing of thirty geldings and mares, and 
one, two and three year olds and suck- 
lings, of both sexes, There are three 
mares (one by Onward), dams by Robert 
McGregor, Grand Center and D. Monroe, 
by Jim Monroe; two of these are in foal 
to Eagolyte 29215; one in foal to Silver 
Simmons 21652, record 2:16%4; six mares by 
Norval, dam of two of them by Black- 
wood 74, and the dams of four by On- 
ward. Fifteen of the weanlings, and one, 
two and three year olds are out of the 
above mares, and are sired by Eagolfte 
29215, by Onward 1411, by George Wilkes, 
dam Betsy Baker, by Dictator 113, and 
Silver Simmons 21656, record 2:16%, by 
Simmons Boy 17517, by Simmons, by 
George Wilkes, dam Hattie Cromwell, by 
Harrison Chief 38f1. This entire consign- 
ment have plenty of size, bone, style and 








action, and are good colors. Several of 
them have shown much speed. Altogether 
‘ree is a very desirable lot of horses, and 
should find ready buyers at fair living 
prices. Any one wanting a trotting-bred 
horse that can pull a buggy or carriage 
(or a plow if they do not show great 
speed) should not miss this sale, as they 
may find just the horse they want. Cata- 
logs can be had of Messrs. Letton at the 
above address. 

WILL YOU FEED THIS WINTER?— 
If you expect to put corn into cattle the 
coming feeding season you will be inter 
ested in the prominent announcement of 
the auction offering of 2,000 prime feeding 
calves and cattle which Mr. Sotham will 
make at Weavergrace Farm, Chillicothe, 
Mo.; on Oct. 7 and 8. This is an entirely 
novel event and one that in all its as- 
pects merits the attention of buyers of 
top feeders. No man understands better 
than Mr. Sotham the class of cattle now 
in demand by the best feeders of this 
country. For years he has catered to a 
large private trade in feeding cattle se- 
lected from the great range herds withes- 
pecial reference to their breeding and the 
adaptability in type to our corn belt feed 
lots, and his customers have evinced that 
satisfaction which comes from a profita- 
ble business venture. It need not be re- 
called that Mr. Sotham selected and sold 
to Mr. Black of Ohio the bunch of grade 
Herefords which won the grand cham- 
pionship at Chicago last December. He 
knows where to get more cattle of that 
kind. He will have them in his offering 
at Weavergrace. Every precaution will 
be used to get these cattle from the 
range country in the best possible condi- 
tion, and they will be graded up in lots 
of twenty and twenty-five. The stock 
yards of this country would require to 
be searched day after day to find cattle 
of such uniform excellence as Mr. Sotham 
will offer. He has selected this stuff 
personally and buyers may count on find- 
ing at Weavergrace a class of cattle, 
whether Herefords, Shorthorns or Angus, 
into which they may confidently put tneir 
corn, 





BULLS: One 2-yr., three yr’s.; 2 reds,2 roans; 3 


*" of Easterday family and 1 Cambrid 
Rose; quality; Bates bred; will sell ata ber 
gain if taken soon 


Le G. SONS fierenda, I. 
Shorthorn Cattle, 





Berkshire Hogs, ra Goats, Light Brahma ané 
iden Seabright kens. 
on rig’ Stock and eggs for sale 


3.3. LITTRELL, Sturgeon. Mo. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both kinds for sale. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Address 


Gc. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 


Registered cows and heifers for sale—120 he ad in 
herd. Write for prices. 


W. H. FULKERSON & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Jersey Co., Il. 
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Cures sores, hoof ail- 

ete. Shoeo-Fly is the original 

stock protector used by same dairymen 

since 158. Thousands have duplicated 10 

5 to ane seven consecutive years. Beware 

- Of imitations that last only a few hours and make sores. 

widingend Sac treaert ang Bente, S 
ube sprayer eno: 

protect 200 cows, or 50c for liquid. or _—*? 

atnatt FREE to those naming imitation they have used, 

promising to pay express. To these will send Sprayer for 60c. 


yer 
is the most 

effectual SHEEP DIP 
Cures Seab, Mange, sores. The best 

vents contagious abortion. Price $1.25 
. A 20 t0100 gals. water. Cattle dipped or coraged in 
ugoleum (1 to 30) will be free of ticks and pass the quarantine, 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila.,Pa, 

E: has proven Shoo-Fly to be O. K.—BD/TOR. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 


. . 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Marshall, Mo. 
Thoroughly posted on pedi- 
rees and vaiues. Am sell- 
> ing for the best breeders in 
America. Terms reason- 


Write me before Oe 
J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
1902-GREAT ST.LOUIS FAIR-1902 


Closes Saturday, October 11. 
..More Than $30,000 in Premiums and Purses... 


SPACE AND ENTRIES FREE}! 




















September 3O, 
Send for catalogue to 
sae Note the Date—TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, October 7 and 8.-@a 
given them in supplying thousands of feeding calves and cattle. But where 
ders intrusted to me, I will also cater to those who select for themselves. I 

Steer and Heifer Calves. Yearling Steers and Heifers. 
tle been offered in one sale. You could spend a month amongthestocker traders 
formly graded as to sex, axe, quality and breed, in the new Sale Pavilion at 

Sale begins at 1 o’clock p. m. each day. Special Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Luella Opera House Tuesday night in honor of the visiting stockmen. 

N. B.—All the cattle offered in this sale are selected and high-grade, sort- 
ment. They come direct from the prairies of the West to the blue grass of 
any railroad point. Believing that I can supply better stock, in better condi- 
vited to inspect the Weavergrace pure-bred Hereford herd, and especially to 

As administrator of the estate of Mrs. H. D. Ayres, deceased, | wil! 

The following described property, to-wit: 
Heifers; 1 yearling Steer; 2 Jersey Cows; 1 yearling Horse Mule. 
(non-standard). About 80 head of grade Shropshire Sheep; 35 head of Hogs, con- 
Nettleton, Mo. 

Terms: Cash, or6 months note, with approved security, note to bear inter- 
to the undersigned, 

WALTER O. HART, 


JNO. HACHMEISTER, 
consisting of BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. Ali 
RILL & KINCAID, 

. SATISFIED CUSTOMERS... 
there is one man willing to trust such matters to another there are scores who 
will therefore sell to the highest bidder by public auction. 

Two-year-old Steers and Heifers. Mostly Herefords. 
of the big markets and not see as many good ones as you can see here in one 
WEAVERGRACE HEREFORD FARM, 
Paul trains between Chillicothe and Weavergrace side-track on sale day. 
For further particulars address 
ed at farm for uniformity and will reach Weavergrace without being injured 
Weavergrace by special fast freight trains and will be loaded on cars free and 
tion, at prices (quality considered) that defy competition. I confidently and 
see the four best bulls I ever bred. T. F. B. SOTHAM. 
offer at public sale, at ‘‘The Maples,” 2 miles west of Breckenridge, Mo., 
13 Head Thoroughbred Shorthorn Cattle, consisting of 9 
25 Head Standard Bred Horses, Mares and Colts, :!! 
sisting of sows and young pigs and stock hogs. 
The Mares in the above list are some of them sired by Calm (9256), some by 
est from date. at the rate of 6 per cent. 
eee HARRY W. GRAHAM, 
rs. Administrator. 


Secretary. 
at my farm, 4 miles N. of Walker, Mo., on 
cows old enough will have calves at foot or in calf, 
J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer. WA LKER, mo. 
From Virginia to Dakota everywhere. testify to the satisfaction I have 
prefer to make their own selections. While carefully filling as usual all or- 
of Hereford, * , 
2 angus and High-Grade Feeding Cattl 
000 Head A22«s sd High-Grade Feeding Cattle. 
Never in the history of American cattle trade have so many high-class cat- 
day. They will be sold—rair. or shine—in lots of twenty or twenty-five, uni- 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7 AND 8, 1902. 
Lecture on cattle and other appropriate entertainment will be given in the 
T. F. B. SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mo. 
in transit or stock yards by constipating prairie hay or other rough treat- 
shipped to buyers in best possible condition. Lowest freight rates secured to 
cordially invite the attendance of all lovers of good cattle. You are also in- 
Administrator’ 
ministrator’s Sale. 
Wednesday, October 1I, 1902. 
Females and 4 Bulls, all recorded; 3 2-year-old Steers; 6 head of grade Cows and 
recorded. Certified pedigrees furnished on day of sale. Two Brood Mares and Colts 
A part of the borses in the above list are the property of Fred H. Sturgis, of 
Chitthorn (11241) and are all bred to Velocidad (14901). 
Catalogues of cattle and horses furnished by applying to H. D. Ayres, * 
L. W. M. DUDLEY, 
Auctionee: 





W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms reasonable. 











Minister 117294, Scoteh Steward 178367: 


FOR SALE. —*, Rezisteret Shortborn Heifers from 6 te 8 months 


ones—at farmers’ prices. Young Mary, 


Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., families, and sired by Lochiel 119976, Seotch 
sim Mo. 


W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 monthsold. : : : : 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD. Emporia, Kansas. 





JAVA 64045. 








Protect your calves against Black Leg with 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO,, cyicaso. 


NEW YORK, 
TH, SAN FRANCISCO. 





LAVENDER VISCOUNT 1247 
of the Armour Trophy for best bull at the Kansas 
show, also grand champion over all at the Chic 
Cruickshank Victoria bull Royal Hampton by 
E. LEONARD & SON, Bell Air, 
ané shipping station, Bunceton, on Miseou 


oper County, Mo. 
Pacific Ry. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 
55. Champion Bull Two 


Years in Succession. Winner 


ity show of 1900 and grand champion over all at same 
0 International ‘1 heads he by the 
erry Hampton. Bulls and heifers for sale. 


Cc. 
Ed. Patterson, Manager. Telegraph 











Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. ¢ 





ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G@. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Met 


..HEREFORDS.. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 








YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
CUDCELL & SIMPSON, “sss 
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Horseman 





< now credited with eight per- 
nat have made records better 
They are: The Abbot, 2:03%4; 
himes, 2:06; Fantasy, 2:06; The 
- Council Chimes, 2:07%; Merry 
‘Ste; Dandy Chimes, 2:08%, and 
> 2:09%. The dams of all the 
- except Fantasy, 2:06, and Merry 
844, were by Mambrino King. 
ine sires of three or more new 
mers eight have records as fol- 
cantara, 2:23, with five; Ashland 
Wilkes 174, with four; Baron Wilkes, 
vie with «three; Hinder Wilkes, 2:20%, 
Oakland Baron, 2:098%, with 
Online, 2:04, with five; Colbert, 
y with three. The one without a 
$2 Wilkes, son of Alecyone, with 





o. 


with three, 


Herr, 2:07, has a good represen- 
tativ the Lexington track in a two- 
sattel 4 gray colt that Clem Beachey 
alls Cal Morgan. He is from a daugh- 
of Allandorf, and is owned by Durbin 
Horne pittsburg, Pa. He is thoroughly 
\dowed with the trotting instinct, and 
tely has shown such speed in his work 

-< to convince his trainer that he is the 
making of a’race horse. He is the first 
of the get of Charley Herr to be trained. 

In the presence of 30,000 people Dan 
patch, with MeHenry up, went for the 
record at Syracuse under weather condi- 
tions that were favorable with the excep- 
tion of a slight wind which bothered in 
the final quarter. The first half, which 
was done in :59%, was the fastest Patch 
ever went except at Readville, where 
after doing the half in :59, he broke. The 
pace was not quite sustained in the last 
quarter, and Patch finished the mile in 
200%. The time by quarters was 229%, 
2944, 1:30, 2:00%. 

The Baron Wilkes family is decidely 
in the winnings this year. Baron Wilkes 
himself is represented by Dulce Cor, 
2:081, the fastest new trotter of the year; 
Baroness Powell, 38-year-old record, 2:16%, 
and Baroness Evelyn, 2:17%; Oakland 
Baron, 2:09%, son of Baron Wilkes, is rep- 
resented by Rhythmic, 2:08%; the fastest 
trotting stallion of the year; Baron de 
Shea, 2:08%, and Gail Hamilton, 2:15, the 
fastest 3-year-old trotting filly of the 
year. Baron Dillon, 2:12, another son, is 
represented by Baron Waltzer, 2:10%; 
Baron Rogers, 2:10%; Baron Dillon, Jr., 
2:174, and his son, is represented by 
Mars, 2:13%, and Vasten, 2:15%. Baron 
Wilkes was a race horse himself, and he 
is a living demonstration of the theory 
that, other things being equal, a well- 
bred race horse will be a better sire than 
a well-bred horse will be that could not 
go out and race himself, 

Hawley in his commentaries in the 
“Stock Farm” says that Dulce Cor, the 
Baron Wilkes mare that is just now so 
conspicuously before the racing public, 
was trained alliof last seasom at-thiesLex- 
ington track by,.Clem Beachey, one of 
the most successful men that has ever 
been in Kentucky. It may not be gener- 
ally known that this mare was once in 
the stable of Thomas W. Lawson, having 
been taken by his agent on trial. The 
condition of her feet was such that the 
trainer did not believe she would stand 
training, and she was sent back to her 
owner. That the manager of the Lawson 
stable was mistaken in his conclusion has 
been proved this year, as she is a high- 
class trotter, very fast and unusually 
game, as was shown by her race in the 
Roger Williams stake, which she might 
have won under different conditions. This 
mare is another example of the thorough- 
ly educated green trotter, having been 
schooled and trained inte being a 2:10 
mare of the first water before she ever 
scored for the word. 

Anzella, unquestionably the mare of the 
year, last week trotted another brilliant 
race, and again demonstrated the fact 
that she is a trotter of the first flight. 
The field that she defeated was an: ex- 
ceptionally strong one, and in defeating 
The Roman so decisively she placed him 
in that class to which he’ belongs. The 
performance of Metallas was a great one, 
and this horse may yet prove himself to 
be all that has been hoped of him. He 
certainly reflects credit on John Hussey’s 
ability as a trainer and driver. Anzella 
Seems to be a worthy successor of Alix, 
and may some time in the near future 
accomplish something that would give 
her the right to that claim. That she is 
4 superb race mare there is not a shadow 
of a doubt, and the race in which she de- 
feated The Monk by out trotting and out- 
Staying him stamped her as being the 
most consistent, and, in fact, the best 
trotter of the year in her division. It 
seems hardly reasonable, yet I can not 
help but think that she can beat Lord 
Derby, Certain it is that she could do so 
on one of his numerous off days. 


} 
la 


Dan Patch is indeed marvelous to be- 
hold, and by his wonderful miles this sea- 
has shown himself to be the greatest 
acer that ever lived, greater even tnan 
champion himself, for while he has 

‘ equaled the record of the latter, he 
‘s accomplished his great results with 
« than half the experience and training 
the champion, and has done his great 
‘s In the second year of his racing 
his first being of so little importance 
't cannot be said that’ he was in 
y raced until he was taken by Mc- 
His most recent miles were in 

y respects his best, for while he did 
cat two minutes in either of them, 
he showed a flight of speed that 
wonderful, and had all conditions 
' Tavorable he might have become the 
ampion, I suspect, however, that his 
‘rewd trainer has laid out a plan of 
‘“npaign which does not include a rec- 
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ord-breaking performance until the grand 
climax shall have been reached, which 
finale may not’ tome till Memphis. What 
a pity it is that there is no foeman 
worthy of his steel, for if there were 
what a glorious series of races might be 
given, and one could willingly forget that 
they were hippodromes for the sake of 
seeing two horses like Dan Patch pitted 
against each other. But two such horses 
are rarely seen together, and the racing 
public must be satisfied with the horse's 
tilts against time, at least one of which 
is likely to be a victory for the horse 
against the scythe-bearer. Whatever he 
may do in the future the horse has shown 
that he is the superior in every respect 
to any and all horses that have gone be- 
fore him. He is a 1:58 pacer, even if he 
never equals that mark. 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It looks as if 
Hershon, by Herschel, will get into the 
books as a sire. Lady Downing and Malt- 
by are in this season, and Flossie A. took 
a standard pacing mark in 190. Many 
sires would like to start with two trot- 
ters and a pacer. A. C. Colvin of Sedalia 
is the proud owner of Colvineer, an Elec- 
tioneer Wilkes stallion, with a mark of 
2:22% in the first ‘public race at Knell’s 
Park, sired by Headpiece. son of Norval, 
dam Laura, by Algeria Wilkes 3680, son 
of Alcyone. Is it because Hinder Wilkes 
has come to Missouri that the Kentucky 
Stock Farm can only find four new per- 
formers? As I said in last week's 
RURAL WORLD, he leads all sires of 
new trotters for 1902 to date. Chimes and 
Ashland Wilkes each have six, but five 
of them are pacers. 

E. Knell drove his mare Emma Mc- 
Gregor, by Ben McGregor, to cart in the 
free-for-all trot at Carthage, Sept. 19, 
second to Senator W. in 2:17%, in the third 
heat. Senator W. has trotted about 2 
heats in 2:17%, since he first took that 
mark. Mr. Woods, his breeder and driver, 
says he has a standing offer for the horse 
until Christmas of $8,000 if he is still 
sound and eligible to the 2:18 class. Our 
farmer friends will never breed a $3,000 
horse from draft or coach horse blood, 
which is the same diluted, if they breed 
till they are ready to pass over the di- 
vide. Mr. Woods is a driver and a gentle- 
man, has won 14 firsts and one seeond 
with Senator W., and has two sons that 
are drivers. Mr. Woods is also breeder 
of the mare Fossie O. that is attracting 
attention just at the present time. She 
was sired by Electeeo 23035, and is, the 
only performer by this horse that is own- 
ed by J. R. Rippey, secretary of our 
state fair. She has @ record of 2:19%, and 
46 winning heats. Mr. Woods says she 
will soon be in the great brood mare list. 
On Saturday, Sept. 20, in the drawing 
Mrs. H. M. Cornell of Carthage, Mo., 
drew Anteros, son of Electioneer; Mr. I. 
C. Wheeler of Carthage drew the mare 
by Red Boyd, son of Dominion, by Red 
Wilkes; M. F. Vernon of Carthage, Mo., 
drew the Jersey cow and calf. The fair 
was a success. 


PROBLEMS IN FARRIERY. 


“To Cure Forging.” 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Farriery, ac- 
cording to the Century Dictionary, is the 
art of shoeing horses. What does the or- 
dinary horseshoer know of the art of 
farriery?» Practically nothing. I am led 
to write what follows by an article in 
your paper now before me, headed “To 
Cure Forging,” in which the editor re- 
marks: “If anything will arouse the ire 
of our friend, R. Boylston Hall of Boston, 
it will be the following, taken from Rus- 
sell on Scientific Horseshoeing.”’ 

Oh, no! that don’t “jar me” a bit. I 
have read such nonsense before and have 
seen all of that sort of experiments tried, 
off and on, for the last 35 years and more. 
They are happy makeshifts for people 
who are ignorant of the art of farriery. 
Col. Russell, the author, though not the 
writer of the book referred to, I know 
fairly well. He is a nice old fellow, must 
be well up in the '70s now; has been, in 
his time, one of the best, if not the best, 
men at the anvil as a horseshoer and 
maker that ever worked at the trade. He 
is the inventor of a large percentage of 
the peculiar shaped and irregular weight- 
ed shoes that have been presented to the 
public, and that the poor suffering, 
speechless animal has been compelled to 
wear because it’s owner or the smith had 
no better knowledge of what to do to cor- 
rect his incorrect action than to adjust 
such contrivances to his feet. 

In their supreme ignorance of what 
was the proper thing to be done to the 
unfortunate animal's feet to correct the 
evil that was at once annoying to it and 
it’s owner, they have been compelled to 
tax their great brain (?) with the task 
of creating some sort of a contrivance 
that would force the animal to take a 
different gait from the objectionable one, 
not realizing in their ignorance of the 
correct methods of farriery that by com- 
pelling the animal to assume an action— 
gait—that, in its condition of incorrect ar- 
ticulation, it was thoroughly unfitted and 
incapable of assuming with any degree 
of comfort to itself, they were causing 
the animal much suffering, as well as 
running the risk of seriously and, not in- 
frequently is the case, permanently in- 
juring it in its locomotive machinery. It 
is a serious matter to interfere with na- 
ture’s laws and she is sure to resent such 
interference to the utmost of her ability. 

“To cure forging,” forsooth. Why, is it 
so difficult? I was not aware of it. Cer- 
tainly it has not been borne out in my 
own experience in farriery. I consider it 
the easiest, certainly one of the easiest 
of faults to cure of any of the many ir- 
regularities of gait that the animal is 
subject to through the igno.ance of the 
shoer or its owner. Most assuredly in 
my own business of supervising (I say 
supervising, for I never made or nailed 
on a shoe) the trueing and balancing of 
the feet of horses, I never had a “forger”’ 
brought to me that I had any trouble in 
curing it of the habit in one, and the 
first, of course, shoeing, and I never used 
any peculiar shoe to correct the irregu- 
larity of action. I reckon your readers 
know by this time sufficiently of my 
methods to know that I never use any 
peculiarly made shoes for correcting any 
objectionable action that the animal may 
have acquired. I use only plain, narrow- 
webbed shoes in all cases, except as in 
one solitary instance related further on 
in this screed—that is, I did when I was 
in the farriery business, but I am not tn 
it now. That is why I am selling out the 
few remaining copies of my book “Shoe- 
ing Horses.” While I was in the bus!i- 
ness I discovered that people who pos- 
sessed a copy of my book were able to 
keep their animals in such a satisfactory 
manner of traveling that my services 
were not needed. The book told them 
what to do; therefore I withdrew the book 





from sale, as it was a serious interfer- 
ence with my business, but I am out of It 


now...I devoted the best part of a life- 
time to the study and practice, purchased 
at good prices, too, the knowledge of all 
of the experts that I knew of the coun- 
try over. P 

In making the best use I could get of 
the knowledge obtained from the many 
experts, and of my own experience as 
well, I found the only correct way to 
cure any and all incorrect actionagin the 
traveling of the horse was to follow na- 
ture’s laws. Stick closely to her laws. 
She is just as ready to correct an ex'st- 
ing evil of gait as she has been patient 
in being compelled to acquire it, if given 
an opportunity to do so; therefore, a'l 
possible assistance should be rendered 
her and the result will invariably as 
agreeably pleasing to the owner as it is 
to the animal itself. Use no artificial ap- 
Pliances of any sort whatever to eradi- 
cate any evil of action in the locomotive 
machinery of the horse—that is, use no 
toe weights, no side weight shoes, no 
twisted outside heels on hind shoes, etc., 
etc. 
Do the necessary work on the surface 
of the feet with the rasp only; no knife 
is necessary or useful. Don’t touch the 
frog. Let it alone. It will take care of 
itself. The sole also will, and if the foot 
is kept in proper proportion and at a cor- 
rect angle to the limb it supports, a 
healthy condition will predominate and 
the frog and sole will “‘shed.”” Nature 
will provide a new frog and a new sole 
when she has gotten rid of—has thrown 
away, so to speak—the old and useless 
portion that comes off in this process of 
shedding. 


But as we are at it, let's look over Col. 

Russell's instructions, and see if any val- 
uable deductions can be found that wou'd 
be of utility to the horse owner, as also 
of real benefit to the animal. The article 
says: “To treat successfully the habit of 
forging—clicking—it is necessary * * * 
to know first the gait at which the 
clicking occurs.’’ I presume that it is a 
well-known fact that horses do not forge 
except at a jog—that is, rarely, if ever, at 
any other gait. I have known horses to 
forge ‘“‘just for the fun of it."’ They seem 
to like the noise, and the moment ycu 
speak to them, to quit it at once. A 
friend of mine in New Jersey had a mare 
that did this. The owner said to me once: 
“Hall, I know this mare likes to forge. 
for at any time—it is only occasionally 
that I hear her—that she does so and | 
speak to her, she quits it at once, yet 
don’t seem to change her gait perceptibly 
to do so.” 
Further, the writer says: “If the horse 
hits the heel of the front foot, clip off the 
heel of the shoe on the angle of the foot 
on the ground surface.”’ I don’t wish to 
misunderstand this, though it seems 
vague. I will presume, therefore, that he 
means if he hits the heel of the shoe of 
the front foot, not the foot—though that 
is what he says. Now, this “clip off the 
heel of the shoe,”’ etc., what good does 
that do? It only prevents the noise; the 
faulty action is still there, is it not? Then 
he says: “If he hits on the inside web 
at the toe, take the weight from quarter 
to heel. If he hits on the outer quarter, 
put the drop crease on the outside. If he 
hits on the inside web of shoe, concave 
the shoe on the ground surface at the 
point touched.”” Now, is not this all a 
pack of sheer nonsense? Is there one 
horse owner in one hundred, or one 
smith in like percentage, who would or 
could accomplish anything from such 
ambiguous instructions as these? 

Barnum. said the~*Public liked to be 
humbugged.”’ I don’t thmk, any one 
knows that any better than Col. Russell. 
But these instructions are taken from a 
work on “Scientific Horseshoeing,”’ there- 
fore what has the following to do with 
the case? “If the head is low, check up 
so as to lighten the front part; if too 
high, check down with standing martin- 
gale to add weight.’ If this is looked 
after at first, there would seem to be no 
need of any attention from the smith, for 
again he says: “If the breast collar is 
too low on the point of shoulders, raise 
it."". Therefore the conclusion must be, 
thus far, if your horse forges irregularly, 
weight his shoes, check him, do anything 
you can in the way of mechanical con- 
trivances to put him into such a positicn 
that you cannot hear the noise, but do 
not undertake to correct the habit in the 
only successful, practical and permanent 
way—that is, by creating a correct and 
almost frictionless articulation. 

But here is the worst of all of this 
balderdash: “If the propelling power be- 
hind is too great for the front part, shoe 
with a five-ounce shoe, heavier behind 
than in front.” What does this mean? I 
am sure I do not know and can make no 
sense out of it. Perhaps the writer has 
not copied from Russell's book correctly. 
Does he mean, if correctly quoted, to shoe 
the hind ‘foot with a shoe five ounces 
heavier than those adjusted to the front 
feet? I cannot think so, for it would 
seem to me that doing simply this would 
increase the evil he is endeavoring to 
avoid. But what he says about the shoe 
for the “dweller,” I must agree with 
him, that that sort of a shoe would be a 
great aid to one who did not understand 
the art of farriery, but to one who did it 
would be useless. However, I claim to 
be the inventor of that shoe myself, and 
it is the only irregularly shaped shoe I 
éver used, and I onty used it to help a 
horse, lame, through a strain of the sus- 
pensory ligament after I had adjusted his 
balance, to relieve the action of the ten- 
don all I could. He was at a race meet- 
ing with two entries; he started in each, 
won neither, though he went better than 
before and more than saved his entrance 
money, which was more than his owner 
expected he would do. There can be no 
harm in the use of such a shoe, and tem- 
porarily it assisted the flexing of the fore 
feet of a horse, lame in his flexor tendons, 
but had I not at first trued and balanced 
his feet it would have done mighty little, 
if any, good. 

But I distinctly and unhesitatingly state 
that the hind feet have nothing to do, 
with “forging.”” The fault is, invariably, 
with the fore feet. The articulation is 
incorrect, so that they do not “pick up” 
and get out of the way of the hind feet, 
and the usual nonsense of having the hind 
shoes “in all cases »roject well back at 
the heels,” and set back at the toes, as is 
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usually done, is a forerunner of injury to 
the propelling power, the hind parts. The 
setting of the shoe back at the toe, so 
that the toe of the foot projects out over 
the toe of the shoe, accomplishes but one 
thing, and that is the toe of the foot, in- 
stead of the toe of the shoe, batters 
against the shoe of the fore foot, thus 
the clicking noise is avoided. But has the 
gait been in the least altered? 
faulty action still there? Then, 
thing, serious harm is likely to happen to 
the hind feet by this pernicious practice. 


age, if it has been correctly quoted from 
Col. Russell's book, amount to? Nothing, 
in my opinion. The gentleman who wrote 
Col. Russell's book for him had a good, 
“sassy swing of the quill,” but I have 
failed to find in the many articles from 
his pen on “Problems in Farriery’” any 
good, sound, practical commonsense that 
could aid the horse owner, or smith, in 
the practice of the art of farriery. 
“Forging” is caused by two incorrect 
proportions of the fore feet, which pre- 
vent the prompt and correct flexing of 
them to enable them to keep out of the 
way of the hind ones. It may seem 
strange that these two proportions are 
so dissimilar, that one is the direct oppo- 
site of the other, but such is the case, 
The most frequent cause of “forging” is 
to be found in the fore foot, or feet— 
sometimes an animal will forge only on 
one side—that are too deep or too long, 
frequently both, in the front part and 
not of sufficient depth at the heels. Yet 
the opposite will be found to be frequent- 
ly the cause of “‘forging.’’ That is, the 
foot that is too deep at the heels and not 
of eufficient depth, or length, or both, at 
the front part. Bither of these extremes 
will interfere with a correct flexing of 
the fore feet to enable the animal to 
“pick them up” in time to be out of the 
way of the hind ones. 

The long, deep front’ of foot, here re- 
ferred to is the pattern of foot found on 
the ‘“<dweller,” at the jog gait, but at 
speed this foot is flexed rapidly and gets 
so high in its action that the feet are 
quite apt to hit the elbow. It is a very 
seriously incorrect form of foot and is 
productive of more injury to the limb 
than the opposite form referred to, though 
both should be strenuously avoided. It is 
the animal 1 feel the pity for, and it is 
for this much abused and faithful servi- 
tor of man that I would do all in my pow- 
er to smooth the rough paths of his jour- 
ney through life. I care little, compara- 
tively speaking, for his owner in com- 
parison. 


riery business. Yes, I am, except to take 
in hand special cases that may interest 
me, if at the time I have time to attend 
to them, and in case I do so as a matter 
of kindness for some poor man’s faithful 
animal, without charge, or am paid my 
price to take charge of those in the oppo- 
site extreme. Faithfully, 
RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL. 

Boston, Sunday, Sept. 14, 1902. 


MEMPHIS (MO.) FAIR. 





By Mambrino, Jr. 

The forty-fourth annual fair of the 
Scotland Co., Mo., Association was pulled 
off on schedule time, Sept. 8, 9, 10, 11, re- 
gardless of, the “regular” annual rain, 
which is s to fall upon the “just and 
the unjust’’ with admirable impartiality. 
This being so, it naturally follows that 
the Memphians or Scotland Countyites 
are either the best or the worst people 
on earth. Now, while your correspond- 
ent.is unwilling to concede the front end 
of this proposition, he will not stand for 
the “back end” of it, for to my certain 
knowledge the people spoken of will 
“average up” mighty well with the 
“best’”’ anywhere on earth. 

Be that as it may, the ‘““‘weather record”’ 
for this fair is ‘‘one cleat week in forty- 
four years.’’ I feel safe in testifying to 
fully one-half of that time. I have been 
sending horses there and attending in 
person about that length of time, and I 
will make “‘affidavit,”’ if required, that the 
“indictment” is a “true bill’’ and can be 
made to “stick.” What ‘volumes’ this 
speaks for the unlimited pluck and push 
and “sand” possessed by this indomitable 
people. I don’t know any other set of 
men on earth who would not long ago 
have “thrown up the sponge’ in utter 
desperation and abandoned the enterprise 
in disgust. 

The morning of the 8th broke bright 
and clear, the day proved an ideal fall 
day, the gates opened for the influx of 
people—who came not. The “‘play’’ was 
to “empty benches,’ not twenty-five pay- 
ing patrons present. There was a little 








“green trot” for local horses. Wednes- 
day was another beautiful day with about 
250 patrons present. Thursday broke gray, 
dull, chill and threatening. The buggies, 


*}surreys, phaetons, coaches, carriages, car- 


Tyalls and what not, came through Mem- 
phis from shortly after daylight until 
after the dinner hour, when your repre- 
eentative took his departure for the 
Srounds. Not to be out of fashion, a 
steady “drizzle” of cold rain sat in about 
10 a. m. and continued until between 3 
and 4 o'clock in the afternoon. The rac- 
ing was keen, though fast time was pre- 
cluded by the condition of the track. 
Friday, the last day, was clear, but a 
piercing northwest wind blowing over the 
snow that fell in South Dakota the day 
Previously, made cvercoats a very desir- 
able possession. A crowd of some thirty- 
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| five hundred as against the five thousand 
| Present the day before, shivered and 
shook while they watched some very in- 
teresting contests on the track. A thril- 
jing accident occurred in the third heat 
of the twenty-five pace. Going down the 
back, stretch on the last half, the bay 
mare Oaksey F., owned at Edina, Mo., 
by P. C. Gibbons, while passing the field 
like a streak of “greased lightning,” 
caught a front shoe and fell, throwing her 
driver, Case, about twenty feet over her 
head. Everyone thought the mare was 
killed, as she lay without a struggle. Her 
driver staggered to his feet and limped to 
her assistance, far the worst hurt of the 
two, having a dislocated shoulder and a 
badly strained ankle, in addition to a 
severe shake-up. The mare came out for 
the next heat apparently none the worse 
for her fall and paced the race out. F. H. 
McCullough, mayor of Edina, sat behind 
her the first heat after the accident, but 
not being able to get her to the front, her 
owner got up the last heat, though too 
sick to drive the race, and piloted her. 
The fall must have shaken her confidence, 
as, in that field of 
“facile princeps.”’ 


horses, she was 


The display of stock was up to the 
usual high standard. J. W. McDermott, 
|Secretary of the Clark county fair, had 
}the prize herd of Shorthorns, W. BE. 
Cowe, near Memphis, showed a prize herd 
of black Doddies. G. B. Leslie, banker, 
jfarmer and all around hustler of Mem- 
phis, had the “boss’’ Poland-China hogs, 
headed by the “unbeaten “Dan Patch.” 
There were red hogs, “spotted pigs” and 
about all the kinds on record except the 
\**Rackensack razorback.”” There were all 
kinds of horses, from the elephantine 
| Percheron to the diminutive Sheltie. 

The ladies filled the halls with fancy 
needlework, cakes, conserves, cookery 
and delicatessen wares that would dazzle 
the eye and induce dyspepsia in the best 
stomach going. The agricultural and hor- 
ticultural displays were in grand array. 
If it were not for the “weather” clause, 
the Scotland county fair would be an im- 
mense success. I cannot conclude with- 
out expressing my heartfelt thanks to 
friend J. H. Mulch and his charming 
family for inestimable favors shown your 
correspondent. 


THE BREEDING OF BREADWIN- 
NERS. 











There have always been, and probab'y 
always will be, a variety of theories as 
to how breadwinning trotters and pacers 
should be bred, says the ‘‘Western horse- 
man,”’ It is also true that some facts 
can be produced to bear out any and al! 
pet theories. Yet, in harness speed breed- 
ing, as in most everything else, there are 
predominating facts, both in theory and 
in practice. The rational and logical the- 
ory in breeding harness speed clearly is 
that “blood tells,” and that to produce 
the highest degree of perfection in a 
horse family of any distinct class is to 
use the most condensed blood of that par- 
ticular class of horses. This rule, or law, 
holds good in characteristic, or specific, 
quality production in all other lines of 
live stock breed improvements, and hence 
all laws of heredity teach that it will 
hold good in breeding harness speed. 


Theoretically, then, trotting and pacing 
horses may best be produced by using, in 
our breeding operations, the most ap- 
proved, tried and found not wanting in 
results, trotting and pacing blood. The- 
ory undoubtedly teaches this, and results, 
we maintain, fully and unequivocally 
prove it. Trotting blood and pacing blood 
are so related, so much alike in product, 
and so intermixed in our harness speed 
horses, that they are for all practical pur- 
poses identical and inseparable, and clas- 
sificetion is not only impossible, but im- 
practical. Trotting blood, therefore, for 
all practical purposes, includes both, and 
in speaking of harness speed blood only 
the words ‘trotting blood’’ need be used. 

Occasionally a harness race horse whose 
greatness as such js difficult to account 
for on blood lines appears on the trot- 
ting turf, but such instances are rare, 
and there is almost always a reasonable 
prcbability that such a horse is well bred 
in harness speed lines. But prodigies 
sometimes appear in the human family, 
and why might they not occur in the 
equine family? Occasionally, also, but 
very rarely, indeed, prodigious faculties, 
or qualities, are transmitted by human 
predigies, and this also may occur in har- 
ness horse speed breeding. This kind of 
transmissibility, however, is too fickle 
and uncertain to be relied on, for only 
blood inheritance is reliably transmissi- 
ble. The trotting instinct—so called for 
the lack of a better term—is at the pres- 
ent stage of speed breeding, a character- 
istic of all trotting-bred horses, but, of 
ecurse, is more intensified in some fami- 
lies than in others, for the simple reason 
that some are better trotting bred than 
others, a well-defined trotting tendency 
having been intensified by the continuous 
inbreeding of animals of much the same 
blood and known to possess an unusual 
degree of trotting instinct, inbreeding, 
both in kinship, blood and kinship char- 
acteristics, being the only way in which 
type or family characteristics are intensi- 
fie i and perfected. 

Some people fancy that they do not be- 
lieve in inbreeding, but it is well nigh im- 
petsible to single out a trotter that is not 
sharply inbred. Hambletonian 10 himself 
was closely inbred, as was also Mambrino 
Chief, and though the families of the two 
are most often thought of as outcrosses 
for each other, these two great harness 
speed progenitors were in fact closely re- 
luted. The more one examines the tab- 
ulated pedigrees of great performers, 
gieat speed sires, speed producers and 
speed progenitors through remote crosses, 
the more he will realize that not only are 
they practically all intensely inbred, but 
that the only logical course to pursue in 
biceding harness speed is to stick closely 
te orthodox trotting blood. 
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It seems to be a proper occasion tor | 
some one to arise and remark that the | 
season is not passing without vouchsafing | 
a fine exemplification of the superior | 
qualifications of that genial Mark Tapley 

of the turf, Mr. Jack Curry, trainer and 

driver. The King, 2:10%. and Nathan 

Straus, 2:05%, are random specimens of 

his skill in the regeneration of a pair of | 
castoffs heretofore considered only good | 
e-wugh for pelting on the Speedway, says | 
“Trotter and Racer.” And then there 

was that race at Hartford where he | 
“piucked the flower safety from the nettle 
danger’ with Prince Alert after the con- 
cededly great reinsman, Mr. Demarest, 
had considered the case hopeless. All of 
which goes to show what his friends have 
lo.g known but what a casual acquaint- 
ence might not suspect, that Mr. Curry 
has a far greater capacity than merely to 
be ornamental to Broadway during the 
ciosed season. 


ROD AND GUN 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING. 











We are indebted to Mr. W. B. Leffing- 
well, of Chicago, for a copy of a very 
captivating book to the sportsman by the 
above title. It treats of wild fowl, their 
resorts, habits, flights, and the most 
successful methods of hunting them, 
Much of the matter has been derived 
from the author's own experience, He 
writes in a very entertaining style and 
gives a great deal of information of real 
value to the sportsman. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with lifelike pictures of 
game. It is published in the best style of 
the art by Rand, McNally & Co., of Chi- 
cago, from whom it can be procured. 





ABOUT A SETTER DOG. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Countess 
Nell was a good one and she has gone to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, where all 
the good ones go. 

I brought her home one day fram the 
kennel of a friend in one of my coat pock- 
ets when she was a little roly-poly thing 
about the size of your fist. 

She showed a lively interest in birds 
even when quite young, and later, before 
domestic cares made my trips afield with 
her impracticable, many a pretty bunch 
of quail she and I have bagged together. 
Since then she has taken the garden un- 
der her especial care, and, owing to her 
watchfulness, it has been a success when 
other gardens about us have suffered 
greatly or been entirely ruined by the 
chickens of inconsiderate neighbors. 

It was a great show to see her get 4 
chicken out of the garden. She would lie 
in her kennel, apparently fast asleep, 
when a chicken would wander across the 
line, headed for the tomato or melon 
patch, and then the Countess would be 
awake in a second and after that chicken 
as if she had been shot out of a catapult. 
It had beem very forcibly impressed upon 
her mind early in life that a chicken was 
something which must not be hurt, but 
when she found she was permitted to 
chase them out of the garden, she would 
take apparent delight in catching up 
with them and giving a chicken a toss 
with her nose—sometimes high in the air, 
and, although, as a rule, a chicken never 
learns much by experience, they never 
seemed in a hurry to wander over the line 


again after one experience with the 
Countess. 
I have strongly impressed upon my 


“points” I have ever seen a dog make, 
which occurred on one of our trips after 
quail in Nebraska. She was quite a fast 
ranger and was racing down a steep in- 
cline at her characteristic pace, almost 
with the wind, and the combination 
brought her very close to a bevy of quail, 
which lay in close cover a little to the 
side of her course, before she caught the 
scent. In her frantic attempt to stop in- 
stantly and make the point, the ground 
gave way from beneath her feet and the 
Countess came to a sudden stop flat on 
her side and there she lay, stiffened out, 
with her head bent up and backward 
toward the hidden. bevy, and she would 
not get up or move until I had scrambled 
down the bank, flushed the birds and done 
my part with the gun. That was a pret- 
ty picture, indeed; and when the o'd 
hunter had retrieved the dead birds she 
sat up in front of me, looking into my 
face with a most perfect expression of 
mirth imaginable, and I am sure she felt 
the comic part of it as much as I. 

But the Countess has gone. Never again 
will that joyous bark rjng out at the sight 
of gun and hunting coat, when “the frost 











is on the pumpkin” and the quail are ly- 
ing ‘long the course of ®he creek by the 
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Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 


To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
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MONT, ILL. 
gt specitic for wind, 


Bir roa and stomach troubles, 



















recommends, 

suergrcomments, Fi oe 

Newton Horse Remedy Co. 
(BP) Toledo. Obie. 





WANTED. 


Farmer to Work stock farm on shares Addres 
607 Wainwright Building, &t. Louis. Mo. 








C L. DAYTON, Orange, Lawrence Co., Mo., 
. Gallowep'e Poland Chinas, B. Plymouth Rocks, 
Choice Wocterels $1.00 each now. ‘6 in season. 


EB name of SAM W. COX nas appeared tothe 
readers of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorm Cattle, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po. 





land China Hogs. ms from choice Pl jouth 

Rocks. Write him again if you want an: hing 

South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. branch of 
im. 


Frisco Syste 





H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, M1. 


FOR SALE. 


One good 4-year-old Registered Hereford Bull; 
weighs 2,000 lbs. One coming 2-year-old; weighs 
1,000 Ibe. Also Bull and Heifer Calves, all regis- 
tered. Prices to vell. Write or come and see them, 

ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


Shorthorns and Polled Durham Breeders and 

Feeders at low prices. Also fine Berksbire Pigs at 
rices that will take them. SHOEMAKER & OO., 
arrodsburg, Ky. 











ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


nye me give ay Lf a bo 
R440 h(d and Bulle that will sire 


rize-winners, J.P. VI8S- 
FARM BERina.B.13. Melville,Ill. 


ABORTION sed Palle te Breed, 

Rellog’e Condition Powdertis « lve cure 
circular, Address, 

ite gELLOG OO. st. Paul Minn. 


D. R. THOMAS, 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and ke; 
Poland-China hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Piy- 
mouth Rocks. A Sy. D. Ne. 1 
OMAS, ™ *- ?- MONETT, MO. 


ENGLISH Bee Potted cate. 
fine stock. Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE. Dorchester, Greene Co., Me 


PIASA 

















half sunken rails of that old crooked 
fence, and the well sheltered nooks where 
the cover is dense, when the soft glinting 
rays which the sun has first shed make 
the carpet of grasses a gem-studded bed 
for our feet to traverse; and the crisp 
| morning air gives promise most cheering 
Oh, that we 
|could to the fields hie away and beat out 
|the bush ere the oncoming day has scat- 
ltered the dewdrops the sky has just lent 
to enable you, Nell, to follow the scent of 
those little “brown beauties.’’ But stop, 
perchance you are ranging, with spirits 
|congenial, the moors and the meadows of 
far distant fields, where dogs and their 
allies have joys that are regal and pleas- 
ures far greater than this other sphere 
yields. B. L. 8. 














Lameness 


in all forms and Curb 
plint, Spavin, Sprained 
ord, etc., all yield readily to 
and are permanently cured by 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Nothing equals it when used internally for Colic, 
Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, etc. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all dis- 
eases arising therefrom. 

"S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism 
| spe ee ae Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, 
| “Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 32 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
| Beware of so-called Elixirs—nene genuine but Tuttle's, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 
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Home Circle 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
LIFE THREADS 





cho 


nder 





Fine the thre t m $ 
Smooth the st s! slowly uses 

Or abrics worn 

*. . > 

Severed es where hearts are breaking 
Heavy burdens rents are making 

Faith out torn 

In some soul 
'Tis God's hand a needle guideth; 
Thy fe-thread He gently plieth 
Through e rents. New courage lieth 





ind whole 
. * . 
thread in spinning; 


Steady hold thy 





Strong and fine with color fair, 
Thy life-thread may thus another 

Life repair. 

ESEMES 

Writt r the RURAL WORLD 

“AT HOME AGAIN 
A recent article in the “Home Circle,’ 
under the above caption, by Mrs. Levi 
Chubbuck, struck a responsive chord in 


our heart. It is indeed a wholesome truth 





that only those who have realized the ex- 
perience of the home coming can feel to 
the fullest measure the pleasure of its 
cup of happ ness But few times in our 
eventful life has it been our lot to be long 
away from home, and the return each 
time has been fraught with happy mem 
ries that will never fade away. 

Our ongest ibsence was during th 
civil war, when we left home a mere boy 
and returned after the conflict had ceas- 
ed, only to find all so changed that it 
seemed but a dream of the past—even our 
baby sister had grown far up into the 
years of girlhood. The changes that had 
been wro it in these years were al- 
most be) the power of mind to con- 
ceive. All things were so far beyond our 


that we were long in adapt- 
the situation that con- 
the new phase of life. 


remembrance 
ing ourselve 
fronted us lt 


s to 





But, oh, the joy of that home coming, 
and the realization that we were again 
among the loved ones can never be for- 
gotten. In all the changes of life, the ab- 
sences that have oceurred since that 
memorable return it has ever been, to a 
large measure, the same. He who wrote 
“There is no place like home,” struck 
the deepest chord in the unity of real so- | 
ial life that has ever been attained in 
all the truisms of literary lore, and in- 


scribed a thought on its pages that will 
survive through all the ages yet to come 
as the acme of human bliss. 

When that home-coming has occurred | 
through a change in business pursuits, 
and one has come home for rest and rec- 
reation, how great is the happiness de- 
rived! There is no language sufficient to 
measure its depth of joy. Again, when 
that change has brought about a closer 
relation in the duties of life, or a bring- 
ing nearer together in the exchange of 
thought through the medium of the pen 
in so excellent a channel as that afford- 
ed by the RURAL WORLD “Home Cir- 
cle’’—the advent of Mrs. Levi Chubbuck 
changing from editor, in which her work 


was well done—to become a contributor 
to its columns—the meed of pleasure and 
profit is far beyond the power of words 


to express. DYPE. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


WHY WE WRITE. 


Yes, dear friend, it was a rash proposi- 
tion to offer to help literary aspirants, 
born of the great necessity I have long 
felt for certain technical knowledge 
requisite for success in a financial way. I 
can have more articles accepted than I 
could possibly get ready. Pay? Oh, that 
was a different thing. Good words—hosts 
of friends—lots of papers—all came, but 
money—precious little. So it was a case 
of the little knowledge that proved a dan- 
gerous thing to me, that led me to write 


what I did. We might appear quite learn-| and have stayed longer than I should. I 
ed to the tallow candles of literature, like | hope other girls will make an appearance | 
myself. 3ut there is no deceiving the| soon. EDITH. 
editors, and methinks I heard a whistle Barry Co., Mo. 

from the “sanctumonious” chief, and saw — 

a grin as he hung my copy on its hook | REASONS WHY COLLEGB YELLS 


Still every one will get an answer who 
writes me, if they will inclose a stamped 
envelope. My desire for letters is 
satiable, so all are welcome, for I can tell 
all I know in fifteen minutes, and some 
things I don’t know of authors, syndi- 
cates, press associations, schools of jour- 
nalism, places to sell manuscripts and lit- 
tle pointers that I have learned outside 
my reguiar journal work. 

These great helps along literary 
paths. Still the writer must have natural 
ability, for his work and an uncon- 
querable will that determines to over- 
come all obstacles. 

The road to literary success lies 
along this line. Study the different pub- 
lications and write to suit their require- 
ments. If the manuscript comes back, 
study it, find out why it is rejected if 
you can. Make it better. 
know how often 
to see the beauty 
Long after, I 
rejected work 


are 


love 


only 


have failed 
productions 


editors 
of our 


ers 


read the few words of condolence 
and longed to follow Luther's example 
when a certain gentleman appeared, and 


throw the ink stand at them, or larger 
articles. 
One morning last spring I sent out 


seven articles to as many different pub- 
lications. One never was heard from. 
One found a place in a well-known Bos- 
ton weekly, and I have a place there as 
contributor. 
and various reasons. 

One I spent nearly a month in writing. 
I had been willing to bank heavily on its 
acceptance. “It is a fine piece of work,” 
I thought, but dear me, why did it re- 
turn. The very kind note would not com- 
fort me. So I began to analyze it. There 
on the fourth line was the word “awful” 
spelled ‘‘offul."” I have reason to think 
the editor never went farther than that 
awful mistake. 

When a child I was 


the champion 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CoO., 
Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F., J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Who!esale Druggists, To 

ledo, O. 

Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, T75c 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


Wholesale 


in- | 


We older writ- | 


have looked over some old|¥ 
and would be much asham- |#! 
ed now if it had been published, even if I} 
then, | 


Five came back with thanks | 


speller in our district. As for grammar, 
Lindley Murray might have come to me 
for pointers in those days. The editors 
would take this assertion now with the 
} proverbial grain of salt, if I cams 
to them with the Bible in my hands 

Few, indeed, have fortune 
bound If you can say. “I 
given; for this 
I will fight 
ll my life. 
owledge 
and the 
yuraged. 
lost 


even 
reached and 
at a 
message to be 
I into the w 
it out on this line if it takes a 
go ahead! Gain all the kr 
can. Write with the spiri 

understanding. Do not be dis 
Earnest, honest endeavor is neé 
Words truth, winged with love, will 
reach some heart, brighten some life. He 
that would reap love must sow the seeds 
of kindness in the written message to the 


fame 
have a 
came 


cause rid 


Then 


you 


ver 


of 





world, remembering the price of progress! 
Written there was the life of God's only 
Son 
On down to the tale of tt Man with 
the hoe,’ 
Showing the reasor s ages roll on 
The price of progress is tl burden of 
woe ] 
| Men of one great idea had ruled the 
| world 
| Ever since the beginning of time, 
| The ime with the banner of truth un- 
| furled, 4 | 
| And planted the cross in ever clime. | 
| In letters of gold, with patience sublime, 
| Each note of the heart is recorded 
| there— 
| The victory ar life with glory un- 
dimmed 
Marched on to the end throtgh a path- | 
| way of fire | 
Sweeter than Eolian harps at even | 
| Was the voi that gave me strength 
} to endure 
Lessons of pain in this life have been 
given, | 
As the fire that refines is fadeless Ns | 
pure 
Your hands on the lever of all ages of 
time 
You have the keynote of success writ- 
ten there, | 
The light of the world, the promise di-| 
vine, 
The hope of all ages was born of de- 
spair. 


ELLA CARPENTER. 


Majuba Hill, B. C 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 


A NEW MEMBER 


A country knocks at the 
admission to the Home Circle 

Autumn is approaching, and very beau- 
tiful it promises to be. Before we are 
aware that gay 
leaves will be weaving themselves into a/ 
beautiful carpet 
and gold; 
gaudiest attire; the children will be trip- 
ping off to school; King Frost will be| 
here, and then, lo! winter with all its | 
snow and winds will be upon us. 


lass 


To me it seems a delightful idea for the 
girls of a community to form themselves 
into a club, even if there can be only 
three or four members, and take up some 
study, as literature or history, or take up 
a reading course. By. meeting one after- 


finds herself growing intellectually, and 
the club affords something in a social 
way. As there are no girls of my age in 





work” alone, but it would be much more | 
pleasant if there were other girls to join 
ame. 

Sometimes it seems a bit lonely away 
from the young folks of town, especially 





| 


when the 
agreeable. But by this practical “isola- | 
tion’’ one may be afforded a splendid op- 





portunity for improving one’s mind, andj} 
there is so much time to devote to music, 
which received only secondary attention, 
when we were deep in science, language, | 
etce., at school. Yes, the country girl has 
many advantages not by her 
city cousin who has her many social du- 
ties, and far less freedom 

Oh, dear! I fear I have 





| 


possessed 


been too bold 





ARE CONDUCIVE TO THE HEALTH 
OF STUDENTS. 
teretch a civilized man and you find a 


| Savage Scratch an American collegian 
‘novi you have a Comanche. The develop- 
| 


| 
| 


ment of the college yell, and particularly 
|the variety known as the football yell, is 
jonly a return of the war whoop and bat- 
| tle cry of the dead Algonquins. 

| The object of the war whoop and col- 
|lege yell is twofold—the identification of 
| the howler and t intimidation of his 
enem) The unearthly bark of Yale rep- 




















jresents the snapr a pack of hungry 
wolves. The long -ep roar of Harvard | 
}is the fierce cry of the great gray wolf 
|which once roamed New England. The 
noisy chatter of Columbia represents the 


}discordant chorus of eaglets in a nest 








- arcass of a plump rab- 
II's lula ; the maud- 
f a flock of Pennsyl- } 
ng howl is t bellow of | 
ated } 
: this ear- | 
; he paints 





himself red, yellow, green and blue until 
|he looks like an incarnated Scotch plaid. 
It the same with the college Co- 
manche. He finds it impossible to yell | 
properly without a liberal dispiay of so- 
called college colors. When. therefore, 
you see on Broadway after dark a youth 
with frowsy hair, a red nose, a black eye 
und a lot of gaudy ribbons on collar and 
coat, beware! It is a collegian ready to 
burst into horrid cacophony. 

The college yell would have been abol- 
ished long ago but for its beneficent ef- 
fect upon the voice and lungs. Du Chail- 
lu was the first to call attention to the 
fact that howling monkeys and roaring 
gorillas were singularly immune from 
pulmonary troubles. This immunity has 
been found to run through the lines of 
relationship and to apply to sophomores 
and seniors. No college*yeller is in dan- 
ger of bronchitis or consumption. Though 
this physiological fact may grieve the 
thoughtful, it will carry joy to the yel- 
lers’ kith and kin.—New York Home 
Life. 


NEW WHEAT MAKES GOOD FLOUR. 


following from the ‘Modern Mil- 
may interest our readers over a | 
large section of the country where wheat 
has been bleached by the excessive rains. 

“Although the new winter wheat is not 
grading as high as the crop last year, it | 
is producing a far better flour. Last year 
there was an and the 
grain looked beautiful, nearly all 
grading No. 2. This year the crop 
ceived some setbacks, especially in Kan- | 
Oklahoma and Texas, owing to 
drouth in the edrly stages; and then 
when the time for cutting 


The 
ler’’ 





enormous cro] 





| 
re- | 





sas, 


came there 





were almost cogtinuous rains throughout 
this section of the country The damp 
wheat had to be carefully looked «afte: 


| wheat 


of it ito rely upon my dk 


and put through proper 


sweating and 


drying processes to keep it from sweating 
after being ground into flour. Only 4 


quantit has 


ativel l t 
No. 2 When € 


compar sma 
grading as high ¢ 
into flour, however 


variably been 


As 


satisf ry 


olor the flour 


most 
strength 
from it is 
the fine looking 
ered in the ast year’s harve 
complaint last year 
opening of the 
was claimed 
was large, 


quality and « 
r to that made 

eavy wheat 

st 





far supe 





was much 
at the 
flour It 
grain 


seasor 
that 
heavy an 
markably fine looking, the flour fr 
lacked strength. The matter gav 
millers considerable difficulty 
no such complaints are heard. The 
from the new wheat, although the 
is not nearly good looking, 
quality and color, and th 
tried it have high ir 


has 
who 
their pra 





so 


been 


the product.’ 


*ks bad enough. It 
that it is better 


The 
teresting 
it looks 


wheat loc 


to know 


SAVORY VEAL 

One need not buy the best cuts o 
in order to serve some savory d 
writes E. B. in “Orange Judd Far 
In serving some fricassee veal my 
nephew asked where I got the 

In making this, buy 
pounds of veal, any cut you fancy. 
and put it into a kettle, 
water over it and 
Salt when partly 
two inches thick 
ter 


done, cut into 
and fry brown 


the result has 


been 
round 
in- 
In 
made 
from 
gath- 
There 


especially 
about 
while 


the 
the 
i re- 
om it 
e the 


This year 


flour 
grain 
both 
have 


ise of 


is in- 
than 


f veal 
ishes. 
mer." 
little 


chicken. 
not less than four 


Wash 


turn boiling 
simmer three hours 


pieces 


in but- 
Remove the meat on to some nicely 


toasted slices of bread. Pour some of the 
stock into the spider, thicken with flour, 
and season with sage Pour over the 
toast and serve hot. 

Veal Pie.—Place in the bottom of the 
pudding dish four sliced raw potatoes 


and dredge with flour. Pour 
meat gravy and set in the oven. 
by sifting 1 heaping teaspoonful of 
ing powder and one saltspoonful o 
into one point of flour. Rub in 
of lard and wet with 
one-half cup of milk. Drop this b 
spoonful on to the hot 
oven, and spread to cover the pie. 
one-half hour. By not rolling ou 


blespoon 


the mouth. 
Veal Patties.—Run one pound 
veal through the meat chopper 


meat. Mix together with one egg, 


spider with butter. Lay on a platte 
garnish with lettuce or parsiey. 


one 


meat from 


| Take all the left-over giblets of veal and 
|put on top of the potato; salt and pepper, 
over this 
While 
| this is heating, make a rich biscuit dough 


bak- 
f salt 
ta- 
scant 
y the 
the 
Bake 
t the 


door for |dough you have a crust that wil! melt in 


of raw 
add one 
summer has flown, the| Part cracker crumbs to three-quarters of 


form 


of brightest red brown | into balls, roll in crumbs, put in the wire 
the sumachs will be in their }basket and fry in deep lard, or fry in the 


r and 


Mothers will Gnd “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 8yr- 


up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 


USES OF KEROSENE. 


Here are some very useful and 


novel 


ways in which common kerosene oil may 


gle: 
A white flannel cloth or piece of 


|be made to serve the housekeeper who 
noon of each week each member soon | finds her battle with dirt a losing strug- 


white 


knit underwear dampened with kerosene 


tub. 
lightly 


Dry the tub first 


with the kerosene cloth. 


this neighborhood I do this sort of “club| will clean any porcelain or metal bath- 
and then 


rub 


Every 


vestige of foreign matter will disappear, 


and an instant’s brisk rub 
flannel will complete the task. 


treatment. 

Kerosene will cut 
grease from the drain pipe of a 
and will keep the sink itself per 
sweet and clean. Kerosene 
grease and fats generally; ‘axle 


the 


fades away. It is volatile 
put in dry heat, as near an open re 


or oven door, it will quickly 


so 


which it has been used. 
As a bleacher, kerosene 
Put half a teacupful into a 


stands 
washt 


with a 


cuts 


dry 


A porce- 
weather becomes cold and dis- jlain tub can be kept fresh as new by this 


accumulated 


sink, 
fectly 
all 


grease 
' disappears before it and tar softens and 
that, 


if 
gister 


evaporate 
jand leave no stain on the fabric upon 


high. 
ub of 


water and then proceed with the washing 


after the usual method 
be whiter, sweeter and hygienically 


The clothes will 


much 


cleaner than they can be got without the 


use of the oil, for kerosene is a disi 
ant. 


nfect- 


It kills all invertebrate life, so that 


many kinds of germs are utterly destroyed 


by its use. 
Kerosene will clean 
mirrors, giving them 


dirty 
a high 


well as some of the 


by the 
are used. 
be rubbed over with sweet oil and 
dry. 


process as they do if the 


windows or 
luster. 
| will make dull brasses shine, if not as 
acid and brickdust 
}pastes used, still so well that a little rub 
| frequently given will keep them in gocd 
|}condition, and one’s hands do not suffer 


It 


acids 


After polishing brass it should 


wiped 


In the war with insect life kerosene is 


sure weapon of defense. If the k 


itchen 


table is seized upon by roaches and used 
as a nest for their eggs, do not burn it 


ings. 
kerosene. Not an 
ture. 

An odd and easy way to get rid o 
is to put cucumber peel around 


the spot. 


Ae a 


out the light at night, and dip th 
of the fingers in the oil 
the scalp. It will keep 
fectly clean, white ani free from 
ruff, and will bring iu new hair a 
young growth. 


| up after ineffective scrubbing and scald- 
i Put it in the yard and soak it with 
egg will live. In like 
jmanner treat any insect infected furni- 


f ants 
those 


|places where they appear. The writer has 
| yet to hear of the ant that would not flee 


: heir tonic kerosene is a specific. 
|Put a little in a jelly glass, after putting 


e tips 


and rub into 
the head per- 


dand- 
rapid 


Last and most important, kerosene fig- 


ures as a household remedy. To 
the woman from whose 
kerosene the above facts 
drawn: 

“T have saved 
the use of kerosene. 
was out on a ranch in Kansas. 
a fearful attack of membraneous 
His father was 
for a doctor, 
time. 
every convulsive 
when into my mind rushed a say 
my old nurse: 
croup wid kerosene.’ 


have 


I had a hor 


experience 


quote 
of 
been 


my eldest boy twice by 
The first time it 
He had 


croup. 


racing over the prairie 
who could not be got 
I watched for the boy’s death at 
struggle for breath. 


in 


ing of 


“We always killed the 


ror of 


her advice in my childhood, but then I 


blessed her, as I seized my 
out the flame and succeeded 
some of the oil into 


lamp, 
in f 


my child's mouth. 


blew 
orcing 
In 


ten minutes the hardness of the phlegm 


was gone and the child saved. 


Once again I used it, and with none but 


good effect; and, while in all cases 
I could have medical aid I should 


armed with kerosene, 
fight croup and win.” 





where 
prefer 


ctor, still I feel that, 
I am equipped to 


The blood flows almost as freely through 


the bones as through the flesh o 


f very 


young children, but as age comes on, the 


| blood vessels in the bones are 


hiled by the deposition of matter. 


almost 


DESTINY ON THE FARM. 


‘Father, I'm tire.) of staying at home! 
I long to wander | long to roam 
Over the land a: over the sea 
In search of we. ith and celebrity, 
Which the Fate- | know have in store 
for me.” 
The father raise his age-dimmed eyes 
And viewed his ->n in mute surprise; 
Then slowly sai. with half a moan— 
“My son, you beiter stay at home, 
Take care of bo your mother and me, 
And on the farm work out your destiny.” 
But the son erie. “Nay, I must be off!” 
And turned from his sire with laugh and 
scoff. 
As he hastened 
“For once the o! 
To think such a 
On the farm cou)! 
He journeyed lo: ¢ 
In search of we: \th 
But, with heart at 
sore, 
Returned once more to his father’s door. 
“Father,” he sai, “since I went away, 
I've journeyed fa, through many a day 
In search of far the destiny 


way he merrily said, 
man is out of his head 
ikely fellow as me 
work out his destiny!” 
o'er land and sea, 
and celebrity; 
all weary 


last and 


I said the Fates held in store for me; 
But I found it nt; so here once more, 
Weary and sad, come to your door, 
And while IT yet have a strong, young 


arm 
I'l! work out my 





destiny on the farm!” 


| This I would say to the boys who read 
This simple stor Pray, take heed; 
Be not in haste to leave the farm, 


Or the hearts at home so kind and warm; 


Search where you will o'er earth's broad 
face, 

lyou will not fin! a dearer place, 

‘Or hearts more loving, kind and true 


| rs , 
iThan father’s ar mother’s are to you. 





—H. Hoyt Travers. 
READING FARM PAPERS. 
The St. Paul “!'armer” gives a couple 
of views on farming of interest to ambi- 


young workers as well as older 
as follows: 

An exchange has been looking into. the 
question, and has been gathering infor- 
mation thereon through its readers of 
how many farmers read farm papers. As 
a result of the effort it would seem that 
in a certain area in the ‘state of New 
York only 28 per cent of the farmers take 
a farm paper. And of the number who 
do take one a smal! per cent probably do 
not read them carefully when they do 
take them. This would probably mean 
that not one farmer in four reads a farm 
paper in the locality under consideration. 
If this estimate is correct, it does seem 
strange that it should be so in this age 
of agricultural papers. The price of these 
is not worth mentioning, it is so low. In 
many instances it will not pay for the 
paper and the setting of the type. Com- 
pared with the cost, the value is to any 
one who will carefully read it, many 
times the cost. We can scarcely believe 
that out here in the wild and woolly west 
so small a percentage of our farmers take 
a farm paper as is indicated above. But 
it is pretty certainly true that for every 
farmer who does take a farm paper and 
reads it carefully there are two who do 
not. 

If this be true, a great mission field lies 
open to our farmer readers. It is a wide 
one. It is white to the harvest. No one 
ean reach a farmer in this matter so 
readily as a neighbor with whom he is on 
good terms. If then, readers, you know 
of a neighbor who does not take any 
farm paper at all you know your duty 
toward him. Even though he should not 
care to read himself, his children or some 
of them, will read the farm paper, and 
the outcome it may not be easy to over- 
estimate. Is it not as much of a duty to 
try to help a neighbor in this way as to 
help him with his threshing or with any 
other farm work, when the need is press- 
ing? 

The cost of an agricultural paper is so 


tious 


ones, 


worth mentioning in the list of farm ex- 
penditures. An excellent paper can be 
furnished for 50 cents to $1 per year. In 
imany instances this would not pay the 
cigar bill for a month. or even half a 
month. It would only pay the entrance 
into the circus once or twice. It would 
only pay for one or two or three treats 
on a market day. Think of the difference 
in the outcome. The farm paper may in 
one year, if its teachings are’ followed, 
bring more money into the pockets of the 
farmer who tries to profit by it than 
would pay for it during the~-balance of its 
lifetime, and it is not likely to do him 
any harm. Then, farmer readers, go into 
this mission field under a deep sense of 
its importance. Don't say you have no 
responsibility in this matter, for you 
have. Answer the question in this re!a- 
tion, who is my neighbor, and answer it 
correctly, It is a serious ques- 
tion. 


please. 


WEALTH OF NAT@RE. 





Some striking facts in regard to the ap- 
parently inexhaustible wealth of nature 
can be gleaned from such dry documents 
as the Consular Reports. 

For example, the report on the mineral 
wax mines of Austria says that this wax 
is found in such abundance and at such 
a pressure in the rocks that frequently 
when a bed of it is struck it is forced to 
the surface, completely filling the deep- 
est shafts. 

With regard to natural wealth in the 
production of which man’s labor is con- 
cerned, it is interesting to note that 
frigid Siberia has begun to export butter 
in large quantities, in ships built for the 
purpose. Also that several of the coun- 
tries of Europe are now producing all the 
sugar they need. Austria, Spain, Italy, 
the Balkan states, and even Egypt. are 
exporting sugar. Much of it goes to In- 
dia, where the sugar cane flourishes. This 
represents the difference between enter- 
prise and the ignorant lack of it. 

How rich the world will be when every 
country proceeds to develop its own re- 
sources. 


low at the present time that it is scarcely | 


Poultry 


WHEA, FOR CHICKS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: When I read 
in the RURAL WORLD some time ago 
that it seemed doubtful that chicks could 
be raised on an exclusive diet of wheat, I 
felt as if I wanted to “speak right out in 
meetin.’ ’ We had nothing else this 
spring but wheat, and really did not know 
that it would do at ail by itself. The first 
hatch was fed wheat when first taken off; 
we noticed they began to thrive, so we 
kept up the exclusive wheat diet, and I 
must say I never saw chicks do as well. 

I have been raising chickens many 
years, have had fewer sick ones this time 
than any year I ever attended them. I 
think it was the wheat diet. I am glad 
I have tested it and gladly give it to the 
It is so easy to feed, ana they 
do thrive so nicely on it. We are so glad 
that we are still to enjoy Mrs. Chub- 
buck. I never knew why I enjoyed “Mrs, 
Mary Anderson's” letters so much, but it 
is all plain enough now. I very much en- 
joy Mrs. McVey’s “Sunny Slope Farm,” 
especially the sheep and lambs. The 
| trom red heifer that got the artichokes 


readers. 





from a sack in the yard. 
| ft have Rosa Autumn’s home pictured in 

my mind, with its flowers and nice con- 
| veniences. May Myrtle’s summer home is 
| another, too, that I fancy I see, with all 
its beauties and many others in fancy I 
behold. I get those glimpses through the 
RURAL WORLD. What a lovely place 
home is, that is, when the home is right 
and the inmates are righteous. So many 
meanings cluster around the word home. 
It was Henry Giles who said, ‘Home, 
when it is all that nature and grace can 
make it, has a blessedness and beauty of 
reality that imagination, in its fairest 
pictures, would find nothing to excel.” 

When we were left alone_in this world 
with one son in his teens to assume the 
duties that belong to the farm home we 
prayed that God might give us the 
strength to go forth and that His bless- 
ings might fall-on the seed sowing and 
the reaping. We realize day by day that 
God answers prayer and that by His 
blessings we are at least “making a liv- 
ing.” 

The lad having developed into a young 
man of superior judgment and manage- 
ment, without any of the “‘wild oat sow- 
ing’ that too often characterizes the 
young men of te-day. We expect our 
firm, of Son and Mother, to prosper be- 
cause of the blessing of the Lord. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. MRS. A. PO. 





GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The cause of 
my absence for the past month or so 
from the poultry columns is the fact that 
we had a pretty good melon and fruit 
crop to market, and it occupied all my 
time to keep things moving. Melons and 
grapes are very perishable products when 
fully ripe, and especially during wet, 
rainy weather, such as we had part of 
the time. We had to rise at 4 o’clock in 
the morning and start to market at sun 
rise. It would take us usually until about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon to dispose of 
our load, which at the height of the sea- 
son run about 125 muskmelons and canta- 
loupes to the load. The heaviest market- 
ing of grapes was 50 baskets to the load, 
and with these we usually had a few gal- 
lons of plums, several baskets of pears 
and 20 to 30 cantaloupes. Our market for 
this product is the Flat River mining 
district, which has a population of about 
16,000. All the time of the ripening and 
marketing of this fruit our poultry, both 
young and old, were housed and yarded, 
as they are very destructive to such 
| Products. Fowls do not take one melon 
and eat it, as we do, or one bunch of 
grapes, they go about from one to anoth- 
er destroying many fine melons and 
bunches of grapes in a short time. As it 
is less expensive for us to yard the fowls 
than to fence the melons and grapes, 
we kept them in confinement during 
,the time of ripening and marketing of 
' the crops. 

The cost of their keep, both ir 
grain and labor was much _ greater, 
but we came out ahead in the long run. 
|}We marketed the surplus eggs along 
[ne the fruit, finding plenty of buyers 








at 15 cents per dozen. The income from 
j the egrs at this time,would offset the 
| cost of keep of the breeders, the ones 
j that did the laying and which are always 
jkept in yards. The young stock were the 
| ones that did the damage to crops and 
;had to be taken in, they are all running 
,at large again now. Weed seed, stock 
;peas and corn shocks supply a good part 
|of their living, together with many in- 
sects to be found in the fields nqwadays. 
The penned fowls in the pear orchard are 
to some extent destructive to the fruit, 
as it is falling some most all the time. A 
few days ago a good fair gale blew down 
60 grape baskets full of fine pears. As 
this happened mostly after night we were 
up before the chickens had time to do 
any damage, and gathered them in, put 
them in baskets and stored them away to 
ripen in the concrete incubator house, 
which is proving a grand success for this 
purpose. During our rush with the fruit 
some hens stole their nests out and came 
up with large broods of chicks. The wife 
says she will have some chickens to eat 
when these broods grow up, as they are 
a cross with the B. L. cock and the 
Barred P. Rock hens. Thoroughbreds us- 
ually are too fine to eat. 

Some hens in the breeding pens also be- 
came broody, and one at the barn. We 
gave them some thoroughbred eggs. 
These broods will be rather late, but as 
we have lots of German millet at the 
barn they will grow up with little ex- 
pense and will make fine layers next 
summer and fall. I have also been ship- 
ping out some eggs for hatching late fall 
chicks; they are well worth an effort to 
raise, even this late. 

Some of our White Leghorn hens are 
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through moulting and have commenced 

laying again. The White Leghorns, on ac- 

count of their early moulting, equal any 

breed as a winter layer if warmly housed 

and well fed, and they lay fine, large 

eggs. E. W. GEER. 
Farmington, Mo. 


DUCK 


FOR THE 





THE FARMER. 


The frequently asked question, ““What 
is the best duck for the farmer?” seems 
now to be a settled one. From personal 
experience, as well as from that of oth- 
ers, we think that the Pekin stands in the 
lead. It surpasses the other strains in 
its laying qualities, commencing the lat- 
ter part of January or February and fur- 
nishing abundance of eggs until the sum- 
mer days have come, frequently laying 100 
eggs or over in the season. After the lay- 
ing season is over an abundance of the 
finest of feathers may be procured from 
the flock without any injury to the ducks 
whatever, but on the contrary, rendering 
them far more comfortable during the hot 
weather. : 

In maturing, there is none better than 
the Pekin, and none as easily raised; if 
properly fed and cared for they mature 
quickly, and in from eight to ten weeks 
will net the busy housewife a neat sum, 
provided they are of an early hatch and 
ready for market when the prices are 
good. There is always a greater demand 
in our markets for the Pekin than for 
any other strain on account of their 
heavy weight and also because the meat 
has a delicious flavor, and when dressed 
for the market they present an attractive 
appearance. 

The Pekin will thrive almost as well 
away from water as near it; but it is all 
the better for them to have access to a 
little water, as it keeps them in better 
health. They do not give the farmer the 
trouble the common duck did in former 
times. Instead of being a nuisance they 
greatly assist him by foraging—keeping 
busy from morning till night feasting 
upon the insects, which are only a detri- 
ment to the farmer. 

As in all other stock, the standard 
must be kept high, and the breeding pen 
should ¢ontain only the best birds, and 
only those from strains noted for their 
size, laying qualities and rapid growth.— 
Farmers’ Guide. 





PRESERVING EGGS. 

The Rhode Island station has been 
making some experiments in the preser- 
vation of eggs. For this purpose various 
sample lots of fertile eggs were placed in 
preparations of water glass, dry table 
salt, lime water and salt brine, vaseline, 
ashes, gypsum, powdered sulphur and 
sulphur fumes; pefmanganate of potash; 
salicylic acid and salt brine. The station 
Says: 

Of the different methods tested in this 
series of experiments the old way of us- 
ing slaked lime and salt brine proved to 
be very effectual, and has the advantage 
of being inexpensive. It is also not diffi- 
cult to practice. For a period of a few 
weeks only, smearing the eggs with vase- 
line may prove an effectual method of 
preservation. In the place of vaseline al- 
most any clean, greasy substance may be 
used. For a period of a few months only, 
packing in dry table salt is worthy of rec- 
ommendation. 

Of all the substances experimented with 
the water glass solution proved most 
worthy of commendation. Theexperiments 
showed that the water glass solution 
could be reduced to 3 per cent and still re- 
tain its preserving quality. It.can be ob- 
tained at most druggists’ at from 40 to 
60 cents a gallon, is easily manipulated 
and the solution may be completely im- 
mersed in the solution, and if any eggs 
float an inner cover which will sink them 
below the surface of the liquid should be 
used. In several tests where the eggs 
were placed in stone jars inverted saucers 
were used for this purpose. The expense 
for the water glass at even 60 cents a gal- 
lon would amount to about two-thirds of 
a cent for a dozen eggs. Of course this 
does not include the expense of the jar or 
other receptables, which may be of stone- 
ware, glass or even wood. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


While chi¢kens bring such good prices, 
old hens are better prices here than are 
the young, comparing; there is a great 
temptation to sell even more than the 
surplus, writes a correspondent in ‘“In- 
diana Farmer.’’ One can always have ex- 
cuses for so doing. 

It is always sensible to sell all that we 
have not room for, or that we can not 
care for well, but to sell good hens just 
because they are a good price is some- 
thing like killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Hens’ eggs are not gold, but 
they keep one from spending the silver, 
all right, and at present prices they save 
quite a lot of silver. 

Take extra care of the year-old hens 
throvgh the moult; feed all nice pullets 
with a view to winter eggs, and the price 
of cggs this winter will please you, be- 
cause you will have eggs to sell at a good 
price. 

Sell all cockerels not needed onthe home 
table; sell all old roosters, the crow is 
expensive music; sell all undersized pul- 
lets and all very fat hens; also any hens 
that are not through the moult early— 
then take better care of the remaining 
bens. 

Feed hemp and 
the moult—this 





sunflower seed during 
will hasten the feather- 
drepping—feed wheat and oats for the 
gvrain; let the mash be largely wheat 
bran, and give all the skimmilk you have 
to spare, this will hasten feather-forming. 

Of course, you will keep all lice and 
mites down and will see that their teeth 
(grit) are plentiful. Keep the dust box 
filled; the drinking vessels clean and fill- 
ed with cool water, and give a liberal 
supply of wood charcoal all the time. If 
possible let them range on young clover; 
if compelled to feed them greens give out 
clover or cabbage. 

Do not feed enough to fatten, but feed 
more than was needed earlier—for the 
feathers have to be made out of the hen’s 
food; induce exercise, but do not compel 
them to work so hard they get discour- 
aged. 

When you think they have their new 
dress and ought to lay, catch a hen, part 
her feathers; if there are quills and little 
feathers next her skin (as I suppose there 
will be); she is not yet through the moult. 
Be not too hasty to judge from outward 
looks. 


OSTRICH FARMING. 


There is no doubt that ostrich farming 





‘jin certain parts of America will be car- 


ried on profitably. Many people have no 
conception of the extent of the industry. 
James G. Stowe, United States Consul, 
writing from Cape Town, Africa, says: 
Ostrich farming was, at its inception, 
highly speculative, owing to want of 
knowledge and experience; but, for the 
last fifteen years, it has been a fairly 
stable and highly successful industry. 





The following shows the difference in 
value of three normal years: 1890, number 
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Empire Stove Manufacturing Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Bex 149 St. Louis, ito. 





OUR ADVICE 


and write today for our 80-pao 
Grocery List. We send it FREE 
to heads of families. It will enabic 
you to save 15 to 40 percent on y 
groceries. Our shipments go ev: 
where and always prove satisfac. 
tory. Write for Grotery List today, 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago 





LS 
SWALLOWS, RUSSIAN TRUMPETERS, 


Ma es, Wing Turbits, 
Ba Uwls, Carriers, 
Archangels, Homers.... 


RIPPER & SONS, Props., 7822 Ivory Ave., $t. Louis, Mo. 


BUYS a Trio, choice young stock. 
$5.00 pays for 15 Eggs. either rowan ba 
White Leghorn, Barred Rock, White Rock. Black 
Minorca, ite Wyandotte. Illustrated ci:cu. 
lar of fowls and buildings free. fia 
GEER 


- WwW. " 
FParmington, Mo. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED GAMES, 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 83, 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. MON: 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM. Suirasen, MO 


1882—SATISFACTION—1902. 
strain—Lt Brahmas; 8:L. 
erels and Pullets forsale. R 
will do you good. H.T. REE 


Rocky Hill Poultry Farm Breeds.—Ani 
has for sale thoroughbred Poultry; Wyandottes 
specialty; Silver Laced, iden Laced, White 
and Buf Wyandottes; also Barred P. Rocks 
and Bronze Turkeys, winners wherever shown 
Good breeders and exhivition birds at reasonable 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

JOHN A. SHAW, Bor 55, McKittrick, Mo 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS > CLOSING OUT SALE -— 

Barred, Buff and White 

Young and yearling stock. Write for bargain prices 

end mention your wants. Our ranch is for sale. A 

sp!endid opening for the right party. NEPENTHE 
ULTRY BRANCH, New Florence, Mo. 


in Buff Wyandottes, Buff Cochins, But 

Leghorns, Brown Leghorns. B.P. Rocks 

and White Holland aaaiie Satisfaction guaraa 
teed. Mrs. M. E.OREWILER, Shelbyville, Mo 

BEAUTIFY your homes with oar 

Art Bas-Relief and Chemigraph pic- 

tures and ornament your own Chins, 

Glassware, Furniture aud fine wearing appare| 

with our Art Ornaments; superior in many respects 

to hand painti Agents can do well. rite 
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SCOTCH COLLIE SHEP- 
HERD DOGS. Pups by regis- 


red and trained parents for sale 
Wotring Alton 63143 at stud. Stud 
rice list 


fee $15. Circulars and 
free. J. ©. GOOD N, 
State Centre, Ia. 


RU R CURED. TRUSS FREE. You pay 
4 when d. No cure no pay. 
A . SPEIBS, Box Westbrook, Maine 








$21.00 
TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINGTON 











(HOURS TO CINCINNATI. 
Direct Line to Louisville 


Observation Dining Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: 6th & OLIVE. 
For Information Address 























F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Qeoneniareiece ST. Louis, M0. 
of birds, 114,411; feathers, 212,276 | —e 
value, $2,744,453; rate per pound, $!- 
189, number of birds, 253,463; 

353,651 pounds; value, $2.568,451; rate | 
pound, $7.26; 1899, number of birds. -' 
672; feathers, 373,182 pounds; value, $1\""'~ 


593; rate per pound, $12.14. 





. e¢ he 
Fowls suffer as much trom heat in * 
¥ 

t 


summer as they do from cold in the 

ter; therefore it is just as necessar) 
provide a shady spot during the vn ad 
months as it is to build warm houses : 
winter. It would be a surprise to mo” 
farmers to know of the large num! 
that have shadeless poultry yards v 
have visited dozens of farms that 
up-to-date in every respect except !! 
poultry yard. It: is positively cru‘ 
permit the faithful biddies to scor 
swelter in the summer sun. 





Hens that are expected to produce °34 
must be fed foods that will assist '"_ 
work expected of them as producers 
working hen should have a variets 
foods; she will not thrive on a ratio! 
who'e corn any more ‘than a worl"? 
man will on corn bread and bacon 
excess of either the nitrogenous 0° ‘ 
bonaceous foods is a waste. Every | 
er who is feeding poultry for the m 
there is in it should read some © 
many good books on poultry feedirs 


Corn is the cheapest of all foods 
the formation of fat, but fat is not * 
is wanted if the best results are eX 
ed in egg production. Oats is a )"' 
food for the production of eggs. ‘’ 
contain more protein than corn, but 
starch; protein is especially valual 
the formation of the e’ements that ! 
the egg. Neither corn nor oats, 20W 
should be fed exclusively. One part 
and two parts oats mixed and &! 
makes a good ration, especially it 





varied with a little green stuff. suc! 
cut clover or cabbage. 
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“The Pig Pen 
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sING FALL PIGS. 


—_— 
now is, is it pglicy to raise 
_ spring or fall pigs un- 
sage mstances, prices and every- 
jer ed? But as to the choice of 
the year to make the most 
business I think that early 
preferable to early spring. 
good policy to raise pigs any 
ar, why not in the fall? The 
r is the greatest time for 
vet fat, prosper and do well, 
imal kingdom through and 
to be fat, Blegk, nice and do- 
the fall, and hogs especially. 
“Stunt the pig and you 
I have found invariably 
vy = the fall not a good time for 
me and make a nice start for 
es coming in the fall have the 
‘ warm, dry, pleasant weath- 
ground to lie around on in 
sunshine, then get up and 
of new corn, or pick some 
rass or some green rye, just 
things that are necessary to 
t towards hogdom as fast as it 
esit r pigs to go. How is it with 
in the latter part of the win- 
spring, when the weather is 
ad? Hard freezing and thaw- 
nd muddy, and sometimes the 
1ot shine for several days; the 
i sows being kept up in their pens 
days at a time, or, if let out, 
wing through the mud with cold, 
winds blowing, they draw 
ng and squealing after their 
ers. If one keeps them up in the 
the time, without any sunshine 
al days, finally their nests get 
one is aware of it, then it 
1 be put a short time till their tails 
rot off and they look as if they 
something that they could not 
en the first thing one knows they 
gin to die for the want of a little 
warm sunshine and out of door exercise. 
My views and experiénce of the two 
pigs to get a good send-off 
r good hogs are very much in favor of 
e fall pigs. 
that when cold weather comes 
then your fall pigs will get stunted and 
not do so well, nor make as good 
spring pigs. Certainly the fall 
g has a decided advantage in the start, 
ich amounts to quite an item; fall pigs 
vould always stand the winter far better, 
ind I have thought better than large 
gs. Then why not as great a gain? 
f t that 1 have ever had hogs 
me to my knowledge was in 
The practice among farmers 
s been to feed fall pigs just 
-p them along, not growing, 
living, and when spring comes 
hey are nearly as large as they were in 
the fall—those that are left that did not 
| victims to the treatment. Now ac- 
( g to my calculation, there is a very 
great loss here, both in spring and fall 
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pigs. Just as soon as a pig stops gaining 
n weight all that is fed to him after 
that is at a loss. Now figure up what it 
vill take to feed a pig for four months, 


r through the winter, then add to that 
the difference between the worth of a 
runted pig in the spring and a --good, 
rifty one of the same weight, and you 
that you would be better off if 
had never had the pig. Turn the 
‘thers out to grass and the pigs with 
them and let them run without feed or 
re until fall, then what will they be 
rth? I never had one that was raised 
that way that was fit to go to the state 
i compete for a premium. So it 
takes feed to make good pigs in winter 
r summer. 
I think that I would rather spend the 
time ieeding the pigs in the winter than 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


March, April and May Pigs. All bear the peli 
—— Piasa_ Herd stamp — size, quali 
Snjsh. J. P. VISSERING, Box 13, Melville, I e, Ti 


Shropshire = Rams and Poland 


ot either sex. aX = pedigree 4 individual 
merit, are offered for sale by J. W. BOLES, 
of Auxvasse, Missouri, who wil! furnish prices 
and full particulars on request. 


READY 3 Fa SHIP high-bred Poland Chinas and O. 
C. Boars and Gilts of early s spring far- 
row, ot to breed and eligible to recor: 
L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO, 
St. Jacob. Til. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Sroatere ot the best straius of Poland-China h 


Jersey Plymou 
Young stock for sale at all thas, ew rt 























FOR SALE at reasonable prices P. C's of of winter 

i us" on farrow and oneg: ry 
ng bosr. M. eggs eleven — 

am = suaia. Base lymouth Rock e me: 


CHL JONES, B. R. 8, Pawnee Il 
POLAND-CHINAS. 22%-r4es yea 


vidual 
Seon merit combines. L. ORGAN 





BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early tarrow; also have some choice 
boars ready for service. All of best breeding and 
individual merit. I also Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
Prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CLOVERDALE FARM HERD 


~ ~~ _ ag 7 beezslize Swine, 















[ARGE aa 25 of best 
strain . Prices rea- 
tonale. W.H iH DAWDY, Greenville, Ili. 





RES. — A deaal fine 
oe 

'RORSS, Macedonia Phelps Oon Men” 
rr ire looking tor taney bred Bng. Berkshires: 
M. W. MAGNUSBON, Safe. Mo. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 


FOR SALE. 
LOARN HAYES, BILLINGS, MO. 








, 4 ; : DUROC-JERSEYS. 
ane UROC JERSEYS, Cho's lot of Pigs: $n mais 
oBDY. 





b'gs. Write me. R. M5) SN 


Rose Hill Herd 


Z Duroc Jersey Hogs. Sows bred for fall pigs. 
; ars ready for service and spring pigs now ready 
Cship. All from large sows of prolific families. 


S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 


















ee 
FOR SALE. 


4 boar Black Knight R. 56586 sire 
Knignt Ven ore 
r i ogee 4 = ay 4 






My 








in the summer. You say that there is no 
grass in the Winter to help out the grain 
ration. Where are the pumpkins, the po- 
tatoes, the turnips, the beets, the bran or 
shorts, the oats, the milk, barley and rye, 
and the kitchen slops? These fed to the 
pigs in proper shape, with what corn they 
will eat, a good, dry, warm place to 
sleep, not too many together, and you will 
be surprised at the growth they, will make 
and how well they will do in the winter. 
If they have comfortable quarters made 
for them you will see how nicely they 
will occupy them. You will not see them 
running over the farm cold days trying 
to pick up something to eat. They get it 
in a good, sheltered place, eat it and go 
lie down and grow fat. 

In raising one crop of spring pigs a 
year we have to keep the old sows six 
months of the year for nothing, feeding 
corn, slop and grass all that time for 
nothing, which is clear loss, and added to 
the other losses makes quite an item to 
the farmer. What need has the farmer 
to keep any stock on the farm that is 
not making him something some way, 
either growing or fattening into a money 
value, or by labor performed that will 
pay for feed and care?—The Homestead. 
CATTLE FEEDING MACHINER.. 
The bountiful corn and other feeding 
crops will necessitate the use of the most 


ditional shelter to protect sow in the most 
unfavorable weather. 

When a farmer has a herd of sows that 
produce a satisfactory number of pigs 
he can, with care, keep them up to a 
high standard, and not go off the farm 
for any new blood except that purchased 
in the male. For the general farmer the 
purchase of needed males is the proper 
way to keep the stock up to desired 
standard, or as near thereto as he may 
be able to attain. Formerly when the 
writer kept only five brood sows he was 
able to have this number in regular breed- 
ing. all producing their pigs about the 
same time. Four litters each put on the 
market 161 hogs. These sows were in their 
prime. It is the pride of many a man to 
speak of the large litters his sows farrow. 
This is well enough, but it is much more 
to his credit to be able to speak of the 
number raised. My own sows at last far- 
rowing produced from 6 to 16 pigs per 
litter, but averaged at weaning time less 
than eight. A sow farrowing 16 saved 
8, another farrowing 14 saved 10. Much 
better had they furrowed § pigs cach anc 
saved them all. 


SKIM MILK AS A FOOD FOR HOGS. 


The Tennessee Experiment Station has 
just completed a hog feeding test which 
demonstrates the importance of making 
good use of the by-products of the farm. 





improved and modern machinery to con- 
vert it to profitable use, and the “Porter 
Cattle Feeding Machinery,”’ made and in- 
troduced by the Whitman Agricultural 
Co., of St. Louis, seems admirably adapt- 
ed to the purposes of cutting and prepar- 





The accompanying cut gives a 
view of one of their feed and ensilage 


purposes. 


cutters, for the use of farmers and 
threshmen who do custom work. Among 
the principal machines for taking care of 
corn are: Corn crushers that shell off 
the grain and husks and crush the grain 
and shucks all together, throwing out the 
cob. Corn crushers that crush tne grain, 
cobs and shucks all together to a coarse 
meal. Corn crushers that crush the 
shelled corn only. Corn crushers that 
crush the ears of the corn only, not 
mashing the grain. Feed cutters that 
will do a greater amount and variety of 
cutting than and other machine; and 
the corn thresher or separator which cuts 
the stalk, cob and husk into the nicest 
of feed and at the same time shells and 
eleans the corn for market. These ma- 
chines solve the problem of quickly and 
cheaply converting the corn crop into 
the best kind of cattle food. 

PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OF THE 

BROOD SOW. 

This varies very much with different 
sows. Selection for generations will de- 
velop a race that is very prolific, while 
without care and judgment in manage- 
ment a family or breed may soon be- 
come almost of no value as breeders, An 
exchange says that disappointments come 
very often in handling brood sows. A 
young sow of promising appearance, from 
a good dam, may not produce at first lit- 
ter more than one-half as many pigs as 
is expected. This should not always con- 
demn her, for she may at next breeding 
come up to the expectation of her owner. 
A great many send their sows to the feed 
lot at about three years old because they 
have not done as well with their last 
litter of pigs, as they thought they 
should, yet the trouble may not lie with 
the sow; more often it does not, but with 
the owner. A sow’s productive capacity 
may be curtailed by bad treatment, allow- 
ing her to get too low in flesh and breed- 
ing her in that condition. Commencing 
this way with a young sow, and continu- 
ing in the same line, will make her value- 
less in about two years. At this time in- 
stead of being thought old, and of no 
value, she should be just coming to her 
prime. 

Breeders talk, and farmers as well, 
about sows producing two litters per 
year. This, strictly speaking, can hard- 
ly be done without the sows or tneir pigs 
suffering. If a sow is bred so that she 
can raise two litters per year, and do 
well, her pigs must be weaned too young 
to do their best. Or if the pigs are al- 
lowed to suck till 8 to 10 weeks old the 
sow must be bred before the pigs are 
weaned if she can be brought in heat, or 
else as soon after the pigs are taken from 
her and she comes in heat, which is ai- 
most always within a week. Either of 
these plans is almost sure to catch the 
sow in a run down condition, in some 
way, and consequently not in the hest 
shape to breed well and produce a nor- 
mal sized litter. I am sure it is always 
safest, best and surest, not to breed a 
sow till the second time she comes in heat 
after weaning her pigs. By that time if 
well fed she will be gaining in flesh, 
which should always be the case, and not 
the opposite when bred; taking care te 


more certain the result as regards far- 
rowing a large, strong litter. 

Overcrowding curtails the number and 
quality of pigs produced and also weak- 
ens the future value of the sow. A good 
brood sow if well cared for will continue 
producing good sized litters of strong pigs 
as long as she has teeth to properly mas- 
ticate. Probably it would be more satis- 
factory in numbers and quality of pigs tf 
a sow farrowed only three litters in two 
years. 

Every swine grower should have houses 
and shelter so arranged that he can care 
for a litter any time it is farrowed, 
whether the weather is het or cold, wet 
or dry. This will enable ‘him to work his 
sows to their full producing capacity. The 
constant and steady demand for fat hogs 
also calls for a steady production on the 
farm. It is always more desirable to 
have the lots of fat animals all about 
even in size, but this is hard to accom- 
plish and have all sows steadily at work. 
As a rule it is not profitable to care for 
a sow for two or three months that she 
may be bred to produce pigs at a given 





ee L. MOss 
R. F. D. 2. Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


time to meet favorable weatuer condi- 


ing the corn crop for profitable feeding | 


have the sow in proper condition makes 


One lot was fed water and corn meal 
alone for a period of sixty days. During 
the first half of the feeding period each 
hog received four pounds of meal per 
day, and six pounds in the second half, 
from which he made sixty-two pounds 
gain or practically one pound per day. 





the pound in this case was made at a 
cost of 3.9 cents, 

Each hog in lot two received 
pounds of skim milk and four pounds of 
corn, per day, during the first thirty 
days, and twenty-seven pounds of skim 
milk, together with five pounds of corn, 
in the second half. From this the gain 
was 138 pounds per head during the sixty 
days, or a daily gain of 2.3 pounds per 
head, made at a cost of 4.2 cents per 
pound. It must be remembered, however, 
that the cost per pound in the latter case 
was reckoned on the basis of skim milk 
being worth twenty-two cents per hun- 
hudred pounds. 

The item of greatest importance is that 
while 4.6 pounds of corn alone were re- 
quired to make a pound of pork it only re- 
quired 2.1 pounds of corn, together with 
11.2 pounds of milk, to make one pound of 
gain. Considering corn to be worth 48 
cents per bushel, skim milk had a value 
of 28.3 cents per hundred pounds. Not 
only were the gains made much more 
rapidly when the skim milk was fed, but 
the slaughter contest revealed the fact 
that these had the most useful carcass, 
dressing 78.5 per cent, compared with 73.6 
per cent, as was the case in those fed 
corn alone. 





ALFALFA IN OKLAHOMA. 

The experiment station at Stillwater 
has received numerous reports from 
farmers who made a success of spring 
seeding of alfalfa. One farmer in Woods 
county secured a good stand on newly 
broken sod and prefers this plan for 
sandy land for the reasons that weeds 
and moles are less troublesome and the 
soil does not blow as it does when the 
land has been in cultivation for some 
time. The correspondence of the station 
indicates that there will be a large acre- 
age of alfalfa seeded this fall. As a hay 
crop, alfalfa has no equal and small 
areas of it are now being grown with 
success on almost every type of soil in 
Oklahoma. It is coming to be understood 
that it will not do to pasture alfalfa 
and that it is a hay and not a pasture 
crop. An unwarranted prejudice against 
alfalfa was caused by early attempts to 
grow it for hog pasture. Many instances 
| have been observed where farmers seed- 
| ed an acre or two of hog lot to alfalfa 
and turned the hogs in as soon as the al- 
falfa was six inches high. Of course, the 
alfalfa did not last a week and was pro- 
nounced a failure. There are some soils 
with open subsoils and water close to the 
surface that grow alfalfa that will stand 
pasturing. But these soils are not com- 
mon. A field of alfalfa in the spring is 
tempting when the crop is green and 
growing while all else is brown, and it is 
at this time that much harm is done by 
pasturing. The tender growth of the 
plants is eaten off, thus weakening them 
and giving a good opportunity for weeds 
and crabgrass to grow and smother the 
alfalfa. There are many -crage plants 
that may be grown for hogs. Wheat, rye, 
oats. rape, sorghum, cowpeas, and soy 
beans, if properly utilized, may be made 
to furnish succulent forage throughout 


the risk of ruining a good stand of al- 
falfa by pasturing them on it. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR MARKET. 


” 


“Ohio Farmer. 


tweive | 


the year for the hogs without running 


Hog feeding time is almost here again, 
and a few words on the subject will not 
be out of place, writes 8. E. Hearns, in 
In feeding pigs for mar- 


commence feeding corn in small quanti- 
ty, with a gradual increase up to 7 to 74% 
months, decreasing slops at same time. 
At this age they should be ready for mar- 
kept and weigh from 210 to 23 pounds. 

“Health is a necessity.” Feed regular- 
ly from three to five times a day. Feed 
only good, wholesome food. Feed no slop 
which has been left to sour. Furnish 
plenty of good, fresh water. Allow no 
pond or puddles of stagnant water to be 
in the lots or pastures. the lots 
and beds tidy and clean. Feed plenty of 
charcoal and with a pinch of salt every 
day or so. Keep clear of lice. Sprinkle 
the beds, feeding troughs and feeding 
places with crude carbolic acid regular- 
ly once a week. A little turpentine in 
slop occasionally will keep the pigs free 
from worms. A pint of Oi! meal in slop, 
three times a day, to tem pigs, will make 
them look like they were groomed. Good, 
old-fashioned lye soap in slop, occasion- 


Keep 


ally, is a cheap and good preventive of 
cholera. 
CRO8S-BREEDING. 
When pure-bred females have once 


been crossed upon the Males of another 
pure breed, we cannot be quite sure that 
they will ever again breed true to type. 
They may and they may not. So fre- 
quently has it been noticed that such fe- 
males breed untrue to type after having 
given birth to a cross-bred animal, that 
it is not considered safe by good breed- 
ers to use any of their valuable females 
in producing cross-breeds which they in- 
‘tend to use afterwards in breeding from 
males of their own breed. 
When cross-breeding is « 


tendency to revert to the 
of ancestry more or less remote 
exist in such instances are not 
explanation; if, indeed, they can be ex- 
plained at all. But the fact of the ten- 


should 


much 
able. 
Let it be borne 


more unsatisfactory 


in mind 


ing. This in meat making is 
commendable when it can be 
Prof. Shaw of England. 


MOTOR POWER FOR THE FARM. 





A most wonderful agricultural improve- 
ment likely to be accomplished in the 
twentieth century will be the invention of 
;an efficient six-horse power farm motor. 
There is no farm implement worked by 
two or more horses that would not do 
better work if driven by a motor. A 
|farmer with a suitable motor that would 
enable him to plow within four inches of 
fence posts plowing away from them, and 
would not need to turn at the ends, but 
just reverse and plow back. 

He would not be stopped by stones any 
more than when using a spring tooth cul- 
tivator; would pe able, when work was 
pressing, to work as many hours as there 
are of daylight; would at all times be 
sheltered from sun, wind, rain or cold, if 
he wished to be; could use a mower or 
reaper with the knife directly in front, 
avoiding the necessity of mowing around 
grain. He could sit or stand as he chose, 
whether plowing or sowing, 
mowing, spraying or weeding. 
do his work faster and better than with 
any machines drawn by horses. 

With a motor the 


to do his work in the busy 


department. 


corn can be put, 
low 
through to the trough below. 


out all kinds 
feed in the hopper, 
This trough has many 


will mention a few of these. 


feet in this trough 
filth is carried into the feed, and the par 
titions keep the hog in his own depart 
ment. 


hog. 





MONEY MAKING MACHINE. 


arried further 


blood elements 
easy of 
dency mentioned exists, nevertheless, and 
because it does cross-breeding is rendered 


and unproft- 


at the same 


time that because cross-breeding is not 
to be commended as a general practice, 
the same does not hold true of up-grad- 


always 
practiced.— 


the field by hand, or tramping the hay or 


reaping or 
He might 


farmer would not 
need to feed a number of idle horses dur- 
ing the slack season so as to have enough 
season, but 


in center and side pieces of the trough. 
This makes a trough the hogs cannot get 
into and every hog must eat in his own 
On the top or board in cen- 
ter you can build a hopper where shelled 
leaving the space be- 
large enough for the corn to pass 
If a cov- 
er is placed on this hopper it will keep 
of stock from eating the 
also storm and dirt. 
advantages over 
any others I have seen or known, and I 
Being made 
of inch lumber, it is light and convenient 
and a sixteen foot trough weighs only 
about forty or fifty pounds, and 48 hogs 
can all feed at the same time at this kind 
of a trough. As the hog cannot get his 
little or no mud or 


This is the ideal hog trough for 
the farmer, as it is a money saver and 
certainly an agreeable surprise to the 


The Shepherd 


FINISHING 





OLD EWES. 





There is no way in which old ewes can 
be finished more cheaply than when they 
are pastured on rape. This may not be 
known to some who are accustomed to 
deal in that class of stock. But so it is, 
nevertheless. Mr. C. N. Boynton of Man- 
kato is, the present season, finishing 4,000 
of this class of stock. He has rape grow- 
ing on 30 acres of land. It was sown in 
the grain. There is also corn adjacent, 
and the sheep will. harvest the corn as 
well. The same method was adopted a 
year ago and the results were highly sat- 
isfactory. This class of sheep can usual- 
ly be purchased cheaply because of their 
age. On some kinds of food they do not 
fatten well because of the fact that they 
cannot eat well such foods as are suitable 
for younger animals. The rape being suc- 
culent they can eat it without difficulty 
and because of its great fattening prop- 
erties they can be finished on it in good 
condition. They should have from @ to 8 
days on the rape, at the end of which 
time they should be fit for any market, 
especially ‘if they can be grazed for the 
longer period. The day invariably comes 
when such animals become unprofitable 
for breeding, and under ordiuary methods 
it has been found unprofitable or not very 
profitable to fatten them. It was a bright 
day for the agriculture of this country 
when the rape = to be introduc- 
ed into it.—The Farmer. 


plant cs 





than the first cross there is a decided A PROBLEM IN BREEDING. 
tendency to deterioration in very many aulbennie 

instances. The explanation is found in| «A subscriber writes that he has been 
the decided tendency to reversion in the! preeding Delaines for wool primarily, but 
animal of, it may be, the second and suc-/that the continued low price of wool is 
ceeding crosses. The reason why this 


discouraging and that he thinks muiton 
production will be more profitable. He 
asks whether to sell his Delaine flock and 
buy Shropshires or use rams of the larg- 
er English breeds on his present flock, 
selling all the offspring for mutton, or 
whether he shall keep the most desirable 
ewe lambs from this cross to replace his 
old ewes. 

This is a problem often raised, It is gen- 
erally settled by adopting the last course 
named, sometimes with satisfaction, some- 
times not. Very much depends upon the 
ram used, It is advisable to secure a ram 
that has been used and proven himsel: a 
satisfactory breeder. The complaints I 
have frequently heard from this course of 


breeding are that the more of the mutton 
blood that is introduced the lighter the 
fleeces become and the shorter lived are 


the ewes. 
error in managing such a flock. It is at- 
tempted to keep the grade Down ewes 
breeding too long. They will not be serv- 
iceable to as great an age as the Merino 
families They should rot be kept in 
breeding more than three or four years at 
most and then fattened. Young ewes ot 
any of the English breeds will produce 
better mutton lambs than the Merinos, 
that is if they are sold when they should 
be, not later than five months of age. 
Success will not be made with the mut- 
ton breeds by the same methods that 
make the Merinos pay. The mutton breeds 
will not thrive if put in large flocks and 
turned away for the summer. Under 
such treatment enough of the lambs will 
usually die during the latter part of sum- 
mer to destroy all profits and the repu- 
tation of the breed. But for the man 
who will give a small flock the good care 
they must have there are handsome 
profits in growing mutton 
the mutton breeds. 

Men who practice feeding lambs off at 
about ten months of age generally pre- 
fer a lamb from a Delaine ewe and a mut- 
ton sire. They develop more uniformly. 
This fact together with the longer use- 





farm is regulated by the 


husbandry 
the greatest returns. 
who farm in the same way 
done without 


father. This is 


as well or better than any 


-|do net and it is beyond the 
know that there are a great many farn 
ere who do not like sheep, but that shoul 
not be a sufficient reason 
of the business. We know 

farmers who despise the very 


Both complaints arise from an ! 


lambs from | 4re 


profit which 
accrues from the efforts put forth. The 
best farmers keep a close tab on things 
generally and they aim to engage in that 
that brings the best profit aud 
There are u few 
and marner 
of that carried on by a father or a grand- 
studying 


other kind 
of farm stock why do not people make a 
- | grandrushtoengageinthe business? They 
calculation 
of the most careful mathematician. We 


for staying vut 
of scores of 
appea.ance 


ket, to be profitable they should gain not 
less than one pound a day from time of 
birth until marketed. But this cannot be 
accomplished without good, rapid grow- 
ing stock, with proper care and feed. 
I would have, for the first item, the se- 
lection of good ancestry. By this we not 
mean only good pedigreed stock. but 
loose, growthy, large-boned animals, that 
will respond to care and feed and will 
increase the greatest number of pounds 
in the least possible time. 

Caring for sows during pregnancy is a 
very important factor. They should have 
sufficient range to get a certain amount 
of exercise, good, comfortable, clean 
sleeping quarters, and must be treated in 
a quiet manner. I gradually change the 
sow’s feed from corn to skim-milk and 
mill feed, from 6 to 8 weeks before the 
birth of -her pigs. After birth of pigs, 
feed light of skim-milk and mill feed un- 
til pigs show signs of eating, then grad- 
ually increase feed with their appetite. 








tions. The feed expended will pay for ad- 


mothers, and in from 4 to 44% months I 


Board 


fatten him. 
make one pound of fat, 
worth many times seven pounds of corn. 
The hog is a condenser of freight rates. 
Ship him to England and the freight on 
him would be much 
corn it took to fatten him, anu he will 
amount of 


bring several 


money.” 


Seven 


times the 





says: 


F. D. Coburn, Secretary of the Kansas 
of Agriculture, 
thrown into a well-bred pig is cash. The 
hog is a patented machine, fully capable 
of taking care of all 
set before it. 
self-oiling, 
fectly reliable. 


the raw material 
It is self-regulating and 
never gives out and is per- 
The machine can take 
ten bushels of corn and put them into the 
room that one bushel will require. 
a good hog and fill him with corn and 
pounds of corn will 
and that pound 


less than on the 


Whenever a checkof growthoccurs that 
At 6 to 8 weeks old wean them from their|animal must necessarily be stunted in a 
degree. 


“Corn 


Take 


their farms and will make every ar 


rangement to keep a goodly 
the year. 
that has to be kept up. 
some will make a pig-tight fence 
keeping hogs and at the same time wil 
less expense that will restrain sheep. 

trouble of keeping a cow vr her »quiva 


lent in sheep there will be “ound less la 
fom and expense in keeping tne 


labor. They are land cleaners, land ren 


a man has made money on sheep with 


them. A careful and painstaking man i 
required to keep sheep. 





of a hog and yet they will have them on 


supply for 
them to turn off at stated periods during 
Others object to them on ac- 
count of the peculiar manner of fencing 
It is queer that 
for| A recent 


igrure a fence that can be made with 

When- compared with the expense and 
sheep. 
When they are properly handled they can 
be kept with a minimum of expense and jin vital properties, such as oats and bran, 
ovators and will bring to the careful man | And he should have these foods 


as great an income in proportion to the | weeks before and during service. Here is | 
outlay as any other kind of stock. Many |an 


They will need sire of strong prepotency and of 


ANCORA COATS FOR SALE. 


I have on hand one thousand head of recorded and high-class does and 
five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas, ten miles west of Kansas City. If 
you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well 
to correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. 


Address: W. T. McIN TIRE, 
221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE -- - - « - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individualit Early spring P’ = 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27165 ior aale at ne me AL ee aes p Soerenraie SOS. 0s 


30 mi. E. K. C. E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning ae and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
times. Address ARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Ofthe best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock.. 
W. HM. KER, Prairie du Rocher, lis. 





























) PLYMOUTH FARM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—Pedigreed 
ofthe Breed — of 7 sex; pairs and trios not akin, representin, ae ioe lines 
pee Sa sfaction guarantee ship over C. B. 
ndence and inspect'!on invited When itty denes ribe build 
‘arm located one mile from Farmington and two miles from 









Missouri line.) 





Farmington, Van Sasen Co. Iowa. 


TO TEXAS, 
OLD MEXICO 


ano THE SOUTHWEST rake 


“THE KATY FLYER” 


A STRICTLY MODERN TRAIN WITH THROUGH CARS 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO #0 KANSAS CITY 


AUSTIN, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
SAN ANTONIO and MEXICO CITY. 
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intelligent handling and no one need fear B RC IN in registered Rambouillets. 
for the results. A A 100 Rambouillet ewes from 
Sheep can not be kept in a field sur- bewes to five years; 50 yearling ewes; 50 
rounded by a two-wire fence. They will|lambs, Yearlings and lambs from im- 
give trouble to the owner of this kind of | ported sires. All registered, No better 
a fence. Dogs will sometimes worry | blood in America. Must sell this month. 
sheep that have not been propérly| will seil in bunches of two ewes, one yearling 
housed. They are subject to some dis- | and one lamb af passoneate Sante. Write at once. 
orders that are under control of the shep- 1115 Law Building, Todiosanelio, 128. 
herd. They do not lay claim to all that 
is free from danger, but such an epidemic oxteeteee moors. owns: 
as the hog cholera never attacks sheep. —Owned by— 
Keep a few sheep and watch them, learn | Guo. MeREBEOY, * SONS, 
their habits and grow wiser thereby. ussex, Wis 
} The best of on breeds always on hand. 
THE FARMER AND THE SHEEP. | 


G. H. MILLER, 
Breeder of Registered Angora Goats, 
BLUFFTON, MO. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS ! 


This is the time of year 
made in the flocks. 
off and go out of 


when changes 
Some men sell 
sheep and wool grow- 





15 2-year and year 





ing; others buy a few or change rams ams is Ram Lambs 
4 P ig or . , _w one. Some athe an eg soon. ddre 

with a neighbor or buy a new one. Bome vhs RCT OR I Spaeth. Mo. 
men get discouraged, complain a little 

and change to something else. We would| Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
like to see a good flock of sheep on every Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


farm that is adapted to raising them. We Call on or 

















could keep just that number that he fulness and more valuable fleece of the wares gyi get ae Mga edit For sale at all tines. Prtese right, 
could give profitable employment to at all |Delaine ewe makes a flock of this kind} |. ro wlll es eg a rolling Rae C. A. McOUE, Auxvasse, Mo 
times, and when his motor was not at |Valuable for the man who wants to make Rees pte ee that eee fin 
work it would eat nothing. He could mutton ae Senay pean siderable and that < annot ‘be showed to HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 
change his motor from one implement to| I should advise against sacrificing a | re ae 

, 2 ¢ ; flock of this kind. I would use a sire of advantage. Farms of this des epson Best sheep on earth to cross on other breeds. 
another as quickly. He could, with his suit sheep and sheep suit them. This is| gheep of all ages for sale at 6 pargein.. Olean’ 
motor yoked to a wide-tired wagon loaded | some of ene. Mote. Wreede, pees Ee Oe particularly the case where the farmer | feck in the state. Write for aig ooh JAMES W. 
with a full two-horse load, start from a |Spring as early as they could be gotten wants ra improve his farm to a high de- SUnne, Saetigeine So. aes 
soft cultivated field at about one mite an |ready for market, and depend upon buy- gree and make it about as productive as 
hour rate, increase to two or three-mile ing ewes to keep up the flock. As a rule if every acre could be plowed. Of course Cotswold and Rambouillet. 
rate on firm ground, and then to five, )@n cight or ten-months-old Jamb will sell we will not here enter minutely into the| Ch ion Flocks 
eight or ten miles an hour rate on hard for enough to buy a breeding ewe. If detail partnership work that the sheep | f ye a 
level road.—Agricultural Engineer. this could not be done the half-blcod | | 4 farmer will jointly carry on in mak- | - — 

a — ewes might be bred for a year or two ing these improvem« nts, and in enrich- | GEO. HARDING & SON, 
TROUGH FOR THE HOGS. and then fattened. This course gives ing the light, thin or high rolling ground. | Waukesha, Wis. 
: one several alternatives. It is always This joint and general continuous wort: | Rame and ewes of choicest breeding and merit 
A good “recipe” for the construction of | wise to have more than one way open. if which annualjly enriches the soil and im-| for sale at most reasonable prices. 
a hog ona co.gamaved by O,-= apenee ot iat any time it ts Cosirable se FeRnED te proves permanent pastures should be ob- 
Kansas City, who writes as follows: ,|breeding pure Delaines it can be done vious without any particular explanation WOR 
Take a board one inch thick, eighteen | without loss.—Ohio Farmer. oe Ulustration. TOXALI he. 

or twenty inches wide, bevel the edges an ee The claim for a flock of sheep on the 
angle of fifty degrees, and side pieces on WHY NOT KEEP SHEEP? farm has been written and spoken of Succeeds Where B Fall 
bevel edged should be six inches wide, al- —- times. without. numbes..and iheabit abe i sae ines baits . 
lowing one inch to project below lower This pertinent query is propounded in guments advanced against them are|p¢ a... rs prmededwtasog, ~ chien 
edge of board that forms bottom of/the ‘Live Stock Indicator,” which gives| tnat either that some farmers do not like| == = eee Set 5 
trough. Place a board twelve inches wide | some very cogent reasons why most sheep or that they cannot give them due Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 
in center, raising the board two inches | farmers should keep these useful and attention., Wherever either or both of : . 
from bottom and every eight inches put | profitable animals. these are the stock in trade of a farm- 1 paste ent snes, penwent oan ee! “Write, 
in a partition, nailing secure to board Much of the business carried on on the] yw, argument against sheep, we would | no trouble to answer. 


H. D. Burruss, R. F. D., 2, Carrollton, Il. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


One of Iowa’s leading flocks. Choice Canadian 
home-bred 8 at moderate prices 


McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, la. 


FOR SALE 


advise such to have nothing to do with 
sheep. No man will make a success of 
handling or raising anything for which 
he has not a genuine love, and to which 
he does not care to give due attention 
If sheep grew up and cared for them- 
selves such men would fall over one an- 
other to get into the business. Sheep, 
however, are a stock that have 












class of 





whether there can be any improvement in| cayeq forth in all ages the odmiration | 0) SSROPSHIRE BUCKS and 
the methods or whether it pays. : and the attention of men of the highest | 0 Ewes; well marked low 
For a score or more of years -t has aoe as y ant 4 
a Frcs Pr ania ia ene pide a ar — he agg tee TO blocky sort, for sale right. Ad- 
guy anew . ; FOV’ | sheep don't pay. That depends. Sheep 
do not keep sheep. We can understanG} yi) pay year in and year out about as dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
why people do not engage in the sheep well as any other class of live stock, pro- Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 
business when prices are very low and| vided they get a fair show, even without 
when to engage in the industry means | taping into consideration the great im-|size. He also bought another mature sire. 
loss and trouble. But when sheep pay provement they make on land and those|At coupling time hé put one sire with the 


which in the nature |ewes every 
of things, need to be enriched for perma- 
nent pastures. Our plea for flocks of 
sheep on farms adapted for sheep rais- 
ing is intended to occupy a higher basis 


portions of pasture other day, and in about two 
weeks both were dead, literally bled to 
death. There were not too many ewes to 
each sire, but too much useless service. 
It was a great pity, for the ram. we sold 
than keeping a few as scavengers. That|was fit to use in any flock. We can pick 
part of farm work sheep can do, and do | out his descendants in our flock to the 
it well, with both neatness and dispatch.|second and even the third generation. 
We want, however, to see sheep have a|Take good care of the ram, for he is half 
firm and sure footing intermingled with|the coming flock, and if one has more 
the higher agricultural pursuits of this |than 10 to 12 ewes do not use a young sire, 
“j;country. Their place is there and we /if you use a ram lamb at all he should be 
want to see them occupying it.—Farmers’ | at least nine or ten months old. 

Guide. 


1 





Some farmers have the mistaken idea 
that sheep can get along with very little 
water in winter. The fact is that they 
require it as regularly as other stock, and 
ten head will use fully as much as a 
1,200-pound horse. 


USING THE RAM. 


article treated on the neces- 
1 | sity of a thorough preparation of the ram 
for the fall work, and we again remind 
shepherds of this necessity. Here is a 
pointer to prove our point: Science says 
-|that one ounce of the vital fluid of fertili- 
- jzation is a drain on the system equal to 
|the loss of 40 ounces of blood, which sug- 
gests s5uoderation in use and food strong 


“Shepherd Boy” says that the spring 
lamb we read about and see in some of 
the eastern early lamb-raising establish- 
ments and that which we read about on 
the bills of fare of the western hotels is 
a totally different product. 





-!oil meal, cabbage, rape and clover hay. Ae lp ee 

some| tor the breeding ewes some distinction 
should be made in regard to food. They 
need now and then a change, but not to 


illustration of the necessity of this: 
an excess with some kinds of food. Thus 


-|One who has had a few sheep for several 


out having had previous experience with years increased his flock last fall to 100 }some food can be fed plentifully to breed- 


s|brood ewes. We sold him a five-year-o.d | ing ewes with good results, while another 


large | kind must be given moderately. 
‘ 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, SEPTEMBER 24, 1902. 











The Markets 





| sion department. This proportion com- 


prised about four car !oads, none of which 
were very choice. The market opened 








del.—No. 2 red at 


WHEAT—By sample 
67c for scant and 68c for choice west and 
68@68%c E. side; No. 3 red at 6514@66%C 
west and 6%@tic E. side; No. 4 at 62%c 
to 64%c and rejected at 57c to @c. Skd. in 
elevator—No. 2 red at 66c; No. 3 red at 
6c; No. 4 at 60c. Hard winter—No, 2 at 
68c to 70c, latter at 0c. Hard winter—No. 

2 at 68c to 7c, latter Kansas; 3 
65%c to 67c; No. 4 at 62c to 64e. 

CORN Sales by sample, del., at 57% to 
Sic for No East side; No. 2 white at 
59c to 58ec E. side; No. 3 white at 59c to 
58i4c west and E. side 

OATS—By sample del.—No. 2 at 29%c to 
30%c; No. 3 at 8c to 2%c; No, 4 at 27c to 
27%c; No. 3 white at 30c to 32%c; No. 4| 
white at 27c to 2c; No. 2 white quotable | 
at 33c. 

RYE—At 44c to 49c. 


BARLEY—At 57e to 59'¢c. 
FLAXSEED—At $1.31@1.32 per bu. 


BRAN-—Salable E. trk. at @c in large | 


and 65c in small sks.; mixed feed in 100s 

at 70c and mids at 7ic. At mill bran sells 

at 67@68c and ships at %c@$l. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—At $7 per bbl. 
CORNMEAL—City meal f. o. b. $2.90; | 


pearl, grits and hominy, $3.20. 
HAY—Receipts 340 tons local and 9 tons 


through; shipped 1% tons. Quote: Timo- 
thy on E. side—New $11@11.0; No. 1 $10@ 
10.0; No. 2 $8@9; low grades at $6@8. Clo- | 
ver- No. 1 at $12. Prairie on W. Side— 
Choice $9; No. 1 $8@8.50; No. 2 $6@7. 
BUTTER—Firm. Quotations: Creamery 

—Extra, 2c; firsts 19@20c; seconds 18@19c. | 
Dairy—Extra 17@18c; firsts 15@l6c; grease 


4c. Ladle-packed—Extra 16@lic; firsts 14 


@l5e. Country—Choice 11%@12c; poor to 
fair 9@llic. 

EGGS—Current receipts 17@18c Re- 
ceipts 1,533 local and 806 through; shipped 
1,00 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- 
gles 11%c; dairies 12%c; Y. A. 12c; long 
horn 12c. Limburger 10%@lle. Swiss— 
Choice 13@1l4c. Brick 11@11%¢c. 


LIVE POULTRY—Heavy and light hens 


at %%4c; roosters 5c; spring chickens, per 
lb., average receipts 10@llc. Spring ducks 
at 10% Spring geese at 7c. Turkeys— 
lic for old, 10c for young; spring at 12%c. 
Ducks 7c. Live pigeons and squabs at 


$1 per doz. Geese 4c. 


COTTON—Ordinary, 7 3-16c; Good ordi- 
nary, 7 13-16c; low middling, 8%c; mid- 
dling. 8%4c; good middling, 8c; middling 
fair, 9%c 


BEESWAX—Quiet at 26c per Ib. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomi- 
nally Sc to 9c; shearlings at ie to lic; 
dry stocks, fallen, etc., 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75@4.25; 
lady slipper at 8c; seneca 43@44c; pink at 
l4c; golden seal at 48c; May apple at 2%c; 
wahoo—bark of root 8c; bark of tree 2%c; 
blood at 3c; blue flag at 3c; sassafras bark 
at 6c; wild ginger at 5c; snake 32@34c; An- 
gelica at 5@6c. 





HOPS—Nominal; no prices until new 
market next month. 
WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans in 


a@ small way from store at $1.% per bu.; 


screened at $1.80 per bu.; machine-picked 
at $1.90. Lima beans at 4%@5c per Ib.; 
blackeye at $2.25; California pink at 3%c; 
lentils at 444c; New York kidneys at 5c. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark, 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@lic; fancy white clover, 13c; 
Southern in bbls. at 44@4%c; in cans, 5@ 
Sc; California cans, 6@6%c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Per 
ton: Fair $5@60; common $40@60; choice 
$6575. 

POPCORN (On Cob)—Choice white $2 
per 100 Ibs.; rice worth $2.50; mxd. $1.50; 
new $1.0@2. 

CIDER—Soeld at 35 per bbl. 


SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new %@25c per gal. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
gar, 8c per Ib.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at #@90c per gallon. 

GRASS SEEDS—Millet, 75@%c; timo- 
thy at $2.600@3; clover $7.50@8.75; new red- 
top $5.50@6.50. 

WOOL—Missouri and _ Illinois—Choice 
combing and cloth mixed 18c; braid 16@ 
16%c; clothing 17@17%c; burry and clear 
mixed 15@l6c; hard burry 10@lic; burry 
l4c; light fine 16@l7c; heavy fine 12@13c; 
light lamb 16c; heavy and coarse lamb, 14 
@i4%c. 

GRAPES—Consigned climax basket: 
Concords 19@20c; Worden 19c; Niagara 20c, 
and pony 10@12c; pony Delaware l5c. 

CANTALOUPES—Rocky Ford refriger- 
ator stock $1.50@1.6 per standard crate 
and $1@1.2 per pony crate. 

PEACHES—Michigan bu. baskets and 
bxs. $1.25@1.50, according to condition, and 
1-5-bu. 17%@25c; Missouri 6s $1@1.50 and 4s 
@60c. Arkansas 4s at 50@60c; Illinois 4s 
and baskets 50c. 

APPLES—Choice $1. 75@2.25, and fancy 
@2.7%5 per bbl., while poor to fair at $1@ 
1.50. 

PLUMS—Damsons $1 per %-bu.; Michi- 
gan Lombard at 75e@$1 per bu. basket and 
20@25c per 1-5-bu. 

QUINCES—40@Wc per. bu. 

PEARS—Bbis.: Duchess $2 for seconds 
and $2.50 for No. 1; Michigan Bartletts $1@ 
1. per per bu., and Eastern 2.75@3 per 
bbl. Keifer $2 bbl. and 40c a %4-bu. basket. 

CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops $1 
bu. 

CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod $6 per 
bbl. and $2 per box. 

POTATOES—Near-by Ohio from farm- 
ers’ wagons 36@42c for bottom stock to 45 
@60c for bluff stock. 

ONIONS—Red 35@40c for good and 45@ 
50c for choice; yellow 35@4c and white 60 
@75c; poor stock less. 

SWEET POTATOES—Yellow and Queen 
55@60c; Bermudas 40@60c and Red Nanse- 
mond 70@75c per bu. box. 

HORSES—The week opened with a sup- 
ply of 150 head and a good many buyers 
in the market. The auction offerings in- 
cluded but few choice horses, the gener- 
al quality running to medium, but still 
the class was good enough to attract the 
attention of the buyers present. It was 
an exceedingly good market, bidding be- 
ing spirited and prices being quickly car- 
ried to their proper level and transactions 
consummated. Southern buyers bought 
a goodly proportion of the offerings, be- 
cause the quality was largely to their 
advantage, but Eastern buyers also got 
a fair number, and prices on all were 
well sustained. Prices were not quotably 
higher than last week, but in view of the 
Strength shown and the accompanying 
briskness of movement, it was called one 
of the best Monday sales held here this 
season. 

MULES—Total receipts of mules were a 
very liberal number, but only about half 
of them were consigned to the commis- 


8c per Ib. | $3.75@4. 50; 


very quiet. Few buyers from any quarter 
were to be found around the barns, the 
dealers did little or nothing during the 
forenoon, and a feeling of comparative 
dullness dominated the trade. The effect 
| was felt in the market for fresh arrivals, 
few of the dealers being desirous of look- 
ing at the new arrivals until the exterior 
demand would show signs of bracing up, 





No. 3 at |Pparticularly as the bulk of the offerings the ground too wet. In 


were very medium. Consequently there 
were few sales of any class reported, and 
the situation embraced a nominal aspect. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. | 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- | 
der- Buel Company. 


conditions for 
Sept. 20th, 1902, 


Receipts and market 
week ending Saturday, 
were as follows: 

RECEIPTS—Cattle, 32,442; 
sheep, 9,911. 

CATTLE—Native arrivals were moder- 
jate, and no choice or fancy were includ- | 
ed. With the exception of a few bunches 
the quality and finish were only common. 
jOur market closed 10 to 25c lower on the 
jbulk of the cattle. Receipts of cow and 
| heifer butcher stuff were moderate and | 
the quality common; best strictly corn- 
| fed grades were in good demand and 
for feeders fair; best grades sold about | 
steady, while others declined 10 to lc. 
| Best milk cows and calves ruled about 
| $2.50 per cow and calf higher; pretty good 
ones advanced $1.00 to $1.50; medium and 
common grades about steady. Veal calves 
' declined slightly; the week's top was $7.00, 
lwith bulk selling from $5.75 to $6.50 per 
cwt. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy, 
1,300 to 1,700 Ibs., 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $7.50@8.00; good 
shipping and export steers, 1,3w to 1,600 
lbs., $7.00@7.50; fair to medium shipping 
steers, 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs., $6.00@6.50; steers, 
1,200 to 1,290 Ibs., rough to best, $4.75@7.25; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs., $4.25@7.00; steers, 
less than 1,000 lbs., $4.00@7.00. Fancy corn 
fed heifers, $5.75@6.25; good to choice heif- 
ers, $5.00@5.75; good fat grass heifers, $4.50 
@5.%; fair to good grass heifers, $3.75@ 
4.50; best corn fed heavy cows, $4.25@5.00; 
good fat-medium weight cows, $3.0@4.00; 
medium fat cows, $3.00@3.50; heavy weight 


hogs, 23,798; 











| 

|canners, $2.50@3.00; fair to medium can- 
ners, $2.00@2.50; common and shelly cows, 
| $1 00@1.50. Good to choice feeders, 1,000 to 
1,150 lbs., $4.25@5.25; medium to good feed- 


ers, 800 to 1,000 Ibs., $3.75@4.50; fair to me- 
dium feeders, 700 to 800 Ibs., $3.25@3.75; 
good qualitied stockers, 600 to 750 Ibs., 
“4 qualitied steers, 600 to nee 
Ibs., $3.00@3.75; common steers, $2.0@2 

good to cheine stock heifers, 
medium stock heifers, $2.66@3.00; common 
stock heifers, $2.00@2.00. Dehorned and | 
unbranded stockers and feeders always 
sell a fraction better than others. Choice 
corn-fed bulls, $4.00@5.00; good fat bulls, 








good calves, $35.00@45.00; medium milkers, 
$22.310@32.50; common milkers, $15.00@20.00; 
strictly fancy milkers sell above $45.00. 

Quarantine receipts were considerably 
heavier than last—about 120 cars. 
steers and cows ruled dull to lower all 
week, and closed about lic lower than 
close of last week, but there was a good 
demand at the decline. Bull receipts were 
moderate, and prices remained about the 


full range $2.90@$4.85, bulk $3.25 to $4.15; 
cows and heifers $1.75 to $4.15, bulk $2.60 
to $3.15; stags and oxen $2.25 to $2.60; bulls 
$2.25 to $2.85; calves $3.00 to $11.25, bulk $8.50 
to $9.50 per head. 

HOGS—Monday proved to be the best 
j day of the week, prices ruling 10 to 20c 
| higher than the close of last week, with 
an extreme top of $8.20; but after Monday 
prices declined each day, until the week 
}closed with a net loss of about 35c on all 
|good weight hogs and about l5c on pigs. 
Saturday’s business was transacted on 
the following basis: Butchers and prime 
heavies $7.50 to $7.82%; light mixed $7.35 to 
$7.60; heavy pigs $7.00 to $7.30; light pigs | 
$5.50 to $6.50; rough heavies $6.50 to $7.25. 
SHEEP—Receipts were moderate, and 
the week closed with no material change 
in values as compared with the opening. 
The demand was brisk at the close, and a 
good clearance was made at following 
prices: Best lambs $5.00 to $5.50; best 
sheep $3.80 to $3.75; best bucks $2.25 to 
$2.50; stockers $2.50 to $3.00. 

Monday, Sept. 22, 192.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts were fairly liberal, and the market 
ruled about the same as last week’s close. 

HOGS—Prices about steady. 

SHEEP—Show no change. 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS, 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Cli- 
mate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the weck 
ending September 22, 1902: 

Unseasonably cool weather has contin- 
ued throughout the state, the mean tem- 
perature of the week ranging from 4 to 8 
degrees below the normal, with rather 
less than the usual amount of sunshine. 
Light frosts occurred in some localit’es 
but no damage resulted. Quite heavy 
rains have fallen in portions of the south- 
ern sections, some localities receiving 
from 1 to 3 inches, but in a majority of 
the northern and western counties there 
were only light showers. 

In some of the northern, central and 
southeastern counties possibly one-tenth 
of the corn crop might still be damaged 
by frost, but over much the greater por- 
tion of the state the entire crop is now 
out of danger and cutting is practically 
completed in most sections. Many corre- 
spondents report that much less corn will 
be cut than usual owing to the abundance 
of other forage. Kaffir corn is also about 
out of danger from frost and cutting is 
in progress. The cutting of broom corn 
has been completed in Benton county and 
the crop secured in good condition. In 
portions of the southeast section the 
weather has been unfavorable for curing 
pea hay and some has been damaged by 
rains. Cotton picking has also been re- 
tarded by rains. Sorghum making con- 
tinues and the molasses is generally re- 
ported of excellent quality. Turnips are 
growing well, but in a few of the south- 
ern counties are being injured by grass- 
hoppers. Apple gathering is in progress 





fee Deen, cask Sur over abate ae 
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and the fruit is generally of fine quality, 
but the crop is small, except in a few lo- 
calities. In some districts apples continue 
to drop and rot badly. Pastures are be- 
coming short in portions of Barry county, 
but elsewhere they continue in excellent 
condition. In a few of the central and 
southern counties the ground has been 
too wet for plowing and seeding, but else- 
where that work has generally progressed 





$8.00@8.50; choice expo:t | 


$8.50@4.00; sausage bulls, $2.50@8.00; good 
$3.00@3.50. Choice veals, 115 to 125 Ibs., 
$7.00@7.25; heavy fat veals, $4.50@5.25; gocd 
heretics, $3.00@4.50; thin heretics, rr) wa | 


| roc-Jersey 
jawarded 


| takes 


favorably. In a few counties, principally 
in the northern and eastern sections, only 
about one-half of the land intended for 
wheat has yet been plowed, but in m-st 
|counties plowing is well advanced and in 
many it has been completed. Seeding is 
in progress in all sections and the soil is 
reported in excellent condition, except in @ 
few of the northern and extreme southern 
counties, where it is too dry, and in @ 
few counties in the central and southern 
sections, where heavy rains have made 
a few of the 
southwestern counties preparations for 
seeding have been delayed to such an ex- 
ltent by wet weather that much less 
wheat will be sown than was at first in- 
itended. Many correspondents in other 
sections, however, report that the acreage 
will be materially increased. Wheat that 
has been sown is coming up and growing 
well, as is also rye. 
A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., Sept. 23, 1902. 


THE GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR. 





Judging from the catalog this great an- 
|nual event will lose none of its former in- 
lterest for exhibitors or sightseers. No 
less than $35,000 are offered as cash pre- 
miums in the various departments, 4 
|/much larger sum than was offered last 
| year, and which cannot fail to receive a 
| greater number of exhibitors, and conse- 
|quehtly keener competition. The horse 
|show in the amphitheater will be a very 
|important feature this year, as over $4,000 
lhas been devoted to prizes in this depart- 
ment of the show, which will be inau- 
gurated by riding and driving contests for 
|ponies of various sizes, ridden and driven 
|by boys and girls, and which is always an 
linteresting feature, especially for the lit- 
Itle folks who, as usual, have the run of 
ithe fair on the opening day, when there 
will also be judging of roadsters, trotters 
and pacers and mules. The prizes for 
horses embrace every class of equines, 
such as light harness, drivers, roadsters, 
gaited saddiers, hunters and jumpers; 
horses in single and double harness and 
four-in-hand teams, matched pairs, etc., 
etc. The judging and performances of 
these various classes in the show ring al- 
ways attract much attention, and form 
a striking feature of the fair. The public 
appreciation of the horse is a growing 
quantity, and every exhibition of fine 
horses is certain to be well attended. 

The cattle department is unaer the su- 
perintendence of J. D. Clarkson. Judges, 
H. C. Duncan (beef cattle), and F. B. 
Mumford (dairy cattle). The principal 
beef breeds—Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Aberdeen-Angus — have liberal money 
prizes offered; while those which have 
| been less prominently before the public as 





caseaeen |beef producers, but which are fast rising 


in the esteem of keen beef breeders, such 
as the Galloways, Red Polls, Polled Dur- 
hams and Devons, will be awarded diplo- 
mas and ribbons. Of the dairy breeds 
those eligible for money prizes are the 
Holstein-Friesians, Jerseys and Ayrshire; 


qualitied thin dehorned bulls for feeding, |the other entries of less known merit as 
| dairy 


catlie will have diplomas and rib- 
bons. 


In the Swine Department.—J. M. Clark- 


2.50; good quality large young cows with | son is superintendent; W. E. Spier, judge. 


| Berkshires, Poland-Chinas, Victorias, Du- 
Reds and Essex breeds will be 
cash premiums, while the less 


popular breeds, which are not largely 


Both |bred in the west, have diplomas and rib- 


bons. The swine department of the St. 
Louis fair is always a prominent feature 
of the show, as it should be in a state 
where the hog is such an important fac- 
tor in the economy of most farms. 


}same. Arrivals of calves were heavy, and| Mr. J. M. Clarkson is also superintend- 
while the market varied some from day |ent of the sheep classes, which will be 
to day, values closed practically the same | judged by Mr. Uriah Privett. Sheep are 
as a week ago, with light weight, fat | divided into three classes—fine wool, in- 
calves weighing 130 to 160 Ibs. in the best |cluding Merinos, Delaine Merinos and 
demand. During the week steers sold in|French Merinos; middle wool, which 


in the various families of Down 
sheep, viz., South Downs, Oxford Downs, 

Hampshire Downs, Shropshires, Dorset 
Horns and Cheviots; while the long wools 
|embrace the Cotswold, Leicester and Lin- 
leoln breeds. Sheep, while not figuring 
|largely among the live stock of Missouri 
|farms, always form an attractive feature 
lat stock shows, and even the uninitiated 
in the merits and characteristics of the 
numerous varieties of sheep evince a par- 
|tiality for the sheep pens. 
| Poultry, always well represented at our 
| tair, will be judged by two well-known 
|experts, Theo. Hewes and W. L. Russell. 
|H. Steinmesch is superintendent. If for- 
| mer shows be any criterion, more than 
| usual space should be devoted to this pop- 
ular department of the fair. In many pre- 
vious years exhibits have been so numer- 
ous as to preclude the probability of hous- 
jing them all, and an impromptu show has 
had to be installed outside the poultry 
building proper. All the known breeds of 
fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, pheasants, 
guinea fowls, etc., are set out in the ex- 
tensive prize list, and are certain to be on 
hand. Missouri is one of the best, if not 
actually the best, poultry states, and may 
be depended upon to make an exhibit in 
that department worthy of its reputation. 
Pigeons of every variety, and they form 
a very numerous family, are listed for 
}eash prizes, as are also Belgian hares, 
|rabbits and cavies. 

Machinery in motion is always certain 
to attract a crowd, and facilities are of- 
fered by the management for operating 
much of the machinery essential to suc- 
cessful farming in these progressive 
times, and diplomas and ribbons will be 
awarded to meritorious exhibitors. 

The other features which help to make 
our fair a success, such as the vehicle 
display, textile fabrics, art and decorative 
work, photography and the exhibits of the 
handiwork of the helpful women who pre- 
side over the domestic and culinary de- 
partments of the farm and home, are 
sure to attract the attention they so well 
merit. 

No premiums have been offered in the 
Dairy Department. The departments of 
fruits, vegetable and grain are accorded a 
prominent place in the prize list, and 
awards will be made for the best collec- 
tions of plants and flowers. In fact, all 
tastes will be catered for at this compre- 
hensive and popular show. In addition to 








"ne IDEAL” 


Feed Grinder 
end Power Combined, 


fitted with the ear corn crushing and 
grinding attachment. This mall will crush 
and grind ear corn and all — small 

singly or mixed, and a 


t the same 





the actual fair, the Veiled Prophet's pa- 
geant on the evening of the second day 
furnishes atraction sufficient to draw 
crowds from all ths and adjoining states. 





CHRISTIAN «0. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Thinking 
perhaps a few not.s from Christian coun- 
ty in regard to ovr street fair would be 
of interest to RUAL WORLD readers, 
I will try to write a few Jines. Our fair 
was held Septemb.r 3, 4, 5, 6, and to say 
it was a grand su cess would be putting 
it mildly. It was held on the square of 
Ozark, our county seat. 

The preparations and accommodations 
made and furnishe by the town not only 
speaks well of the business men, but 
showed to the farmers that they had 
their welfare and interest at heart as well 
as their own. 

Most every business house in town had 
a large, well-shaded booth, with plenty 
of seats and barre's of ice water, erected 
in front of their piace of business, where 
the visitors could walk in, take a good 
drink and rest and go on their way feel- 
ing “it was good to be there.” Besides 
these accommodations they gave pre- 
miums on all exhibits, charging no enter- 
ing fee. The stock that was exhibited 
showed that the firmers were fast real- 
izing the fact that it doesn’t pay to raise 
“scrubs,.”” 

There were not many cattle, but what 
were there were good. The Hereford, 
Shorthorn and Jerseys were represented. 

Now, when it comes to horses and 

mules, Southwest Missouri is up with the 
procession; we had some as good muies, 
both colts and work mules, exhibited, as 
will be found anywhere. Perhaps we 
haven't the blooded horses that wi be 
found in the north and east, but there 
were some on exhibition that would carry 
us along at something like a three-min- 
ute gait, and that is about as fast as we 
farmers care to travel down here in the 
hills. 
The display of fruits and farm products 
in general was second to none. Every- 
thing was represented, from the large 
pumpkin to the little grains of wheat, 
which goes to prove that the farmers are 
taking interest in everything that the 
soil will produce, and when it comes to 
quality both in fruits and grain, Chris- 
tian county can almost take the lead. 

To give an idea of what some of the 

visitors thought I will send a clipping 
from one of our county papers. “In an 
interview with a Springfield reporter on 
Tuesday, Col. R. C. Kerens said, among 
other things: ‘I saw at Ozark last week 
corn, vegetables, apples, peaches and 
pears that the world can not surpass. I 
was cne cf the commissioners of the Co- 
lurcbian Exposition and saw there the 
best products of the continent. Christian 
ccunty can to-day match the finest farm 
and orchard products raised in America.” 
The display of flowers, pastry jellies, 
canned goods, art and fancy work, 
showed that the women were awake, will- 
ing and competent to make such things a 
success and attractive. 
The fair was divided as follows: First 
day, entering exhibits; second, Fraternal 
day; all the lodges were well represented 
in a grand mareh around the square, and 
speaking during the day by the most 
prominent speakers of the state repre- 
senting the different lodges; third day 
wa. political day, which every one seemed 
to enjoy listening to the most eminent 
speakers that could be procured for the 
occasior, representing both parties; fourth 
day, Old Settlers’ day, was well repre- 
sented by the old gray-haired veterans 
who helped to drive the Indians farther 
west and broke up their fields with the 
old wooden mould board plow and oxen, 
which fields are now, many of them, 
plowed with a four-horse disc plow. 

We think these fairs are a good thing 
and should be encouraged, as they help 
to stimulate the farmers to a _ higher 
standard and advancement all along the 
line. W. FRANK VAUGHAN. 

Christian Co., Mo. 

STOCK NOTES. 


American Royal Cattle and Swine Show. 


FAIR NOTES. 





In connection with the above important 
show a sale of Berkshires will be held at 
the Stock Yarks Pavilion, Kansas City, 
Mo., on the 20th, 2st, 22d, 23d, 24th and 
25th of October under the auspices of the 
American Berkshire Association. There 
will be a large and meritorious exhibit in 
competition for the liberal prizes offered 
in the classes for Berkshires, and many 
will doubtless be offered for sale, which 
will give unusual opportunities for pur- 
chasing fine specimens of this meritorious 
breed of hogs, which are fast coming into 
favor with hog men. Further details of 
this great sale will appear in our issue of 
October Ist, but we are requested to call 
attention to the fact that entries close 
on the 6th of October, but, to insure pub- 
lication in the official catalogue, it is 
necessary they should reach the officials 
on or before the ist of October. Any fur- 
ther information will be furnished on ap- 
plication to Chas, F. Mills, secretary to 
American Berkshire Association, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


TEXAS TALK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The harvest 
is here and the reapers are plentiful;.it is 
only the harvest that is lacking. A brief 
resume of crop conditions at different 
Stages of growth for 1902 may be of in- 
terest. We all know 1901 ‘‘by heart.” The 
rains began here in March simultaneously 
with the first heavy rains in Missouri and 
Kansas. Crop conditions were as good as 
could be asked until a few weeks’ drouth 
the last of April ruined wheat and oats, 
but timely rains again put corn fields in 
an ideal conditon, which prevailed till the 
first week in June, when the summer 
drouth set in to last till corn was entirely 
ruined. Again on July 12th the drouth 
was really “broken,” all vegetation tak- 
ing on a very rank growth, with promise 
of a late crop of vegetables and hay and 
material benefit to cotton. It proved 
later that the drouth was broken “in 
twain, the latter part lasting till Sep- 
tember ist, which proved disastrous to all 
except the hay crop. Boll worms have 
damaged the cotton to.a great extent. A 
great many gins in this county will not 
run at all this year on account of the 
short crop. 

Two crop failures in succession are a 
sore trial, but we are not discouraged, 
and the farmers may be seen on every 
hand preparing for another crop. Grass 
is fine, and with the probability of yet 60 
days before frost; we expect to cut anoth- 
er crop of sorghum and Johnson grass. 
Some Mexican June corn is beginning to 
tassel and will at least make fodder, if 
nothing more. There is plenty of feed in 
sight for stock cattle, and there are but 
few hogs in the country. The Armour 
and Swift packing plants at Fort Worth 
are nearing completion and will open for 
business next month. 








H. F. GRINSTEAD. 


Torrant Co., Tex. 








HANDLING THE CORN CROP. 


A writer in the “Country Gentleman” 
says: For. two seasons we have had our 
corn cut and bound in bundles with a Mc- 
Cormick corn harvester. Cutting and 
binding, with twine for tying, costs $1 per 
acre. It requires five or six men to shock 
it as fast as the machine cuts it. Then 
after the stalks dry out enough for both 
the corn and fodder to keep in crib and 
mow, a McCormick husker and shredder 
husks the corn and shreds the fodder at 
a cost of 4 cents per bushel, with the 


}usual threshing expense of wheat thresh- 


ing, men and teams. The fodder should 
be baled, like hay or straw, and then can 
be packed very compactly and handled 
easily. Corn should be harvested before 
much frost, as a high wind after frost 
kills the blades will blow them off, leay- 
ing little but bare stalks. To avoid heat- 
ing in crib or mow, the corn should stand 
a month or more in the shocks to thor- 
oughly dry out. If there is danger of 
heating, a few old fence rails, thoroughly 
dry, thrown into the crib occasionally, 
will help the grain to dry out, and a few 
hollow chambers of boards, a foot square, 
standing about in the mow, will help to 
prevent the fodder's spoiling. It is sur- 
prising how much shredded fodder will 
go into a mow. When baled it is very 
convenient to handle. We find shredded 
fodder very satisfactory for horses and 
cattle in winter, the little refuse making 
excellent bedding. 

CASSAVA SEED. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Where can 
I obtain cassava seed? Will it grow in 
Eastern Arkansas? When should it be 
planted? and is it as valuable for hog 
food as claimed by some of the papers? 
My land is “clay-buckshot.” Will rape 
and vetch grow on such land—well 
drained? ED 8. CARL-LEE. 
Augusta, Ark. 
Address Florida Experiment Station, 
Lake City, Fla., or R. J. Wemyss,, Gen. 
Im. and Indust. Agt., Louisville, Ky., 
with reference to cassava seed and char- 
acteristics of growth. It is impossible for 
us to say what will grow on land men- 
tioned. Rape and vetch will do well on 
land too poor to grow big crops of corn, 
but the best way is to try it.—Ed.] 


BUSINESS POINTERS. 
CUTTING DOWN GROCERY PRICES. 
There is a new order of things in the 
groceries and this time the farmer will 
be the benefactor. The Randolph Mer- 
cantile Co. of Chicago, the proprietors of 
which have been directly associated with 
the largest manufacturers and importers 
of greceries and provisions in the coun- 
try for the past fifteen years, have begun 
a remarkable campaign of selling grocer- 
ies direct to the consumer. As a means 
of advertising their house and convincing 
the country population of the immense 
saving to be made by dealing directly 
with a wholesale house, they are making 
combination offers on groceries in which 
a premium is given and one of which is 
advertised in this issue of our paper. As 
the reputation of a large business is at 
stake, these premfums are not the class 
of goods usually used for such purposes, 
but the very best of goods in every in- 
stance and the premium alone would be 
priced by many dealers almost as high as 
the Randolph Co. supplies it in connec- 
tion with a large line of staple groceries, 
As another evidence that these people are 
out for business, they are quoting with 
each of these orders the very best granu- 
lated sugar at three cents a pound, and 
there is every evidence that there is soon 
to be a general disturbance in grocery 
prices. This house is composed of thor- 
ough business men who have had a life's 
training in their special field under the 
most favorable circumstances, and can be 
relied upon to keep every one of their 
promises. We believe that all of our 
readers that are in need of groceries will 
have a happy surprise if they will give 
this firm a trial. 





The Brown Fence and Wire Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, make a specialty of 
heavyweight wire fences. The demand 
for their goods the past season was s0 
great that they have more than doubled 
their capacity in order to be able to take 
care of their rapidly growing trade. They 
believe each and every wire in a fence 
should be large in size, and in support of 
their argument point to the fact that in 
all fences where thin, light, upright 
wires are used they soon rust and break 
out. Their fence is made with hard 
coiled spring steel wire, which nearly all 
farmers now know to be twice as strong 
as soft wire. The stay wires are the 
same size as the lateral wires, so that it 
makes a very strong and substantial ar- 
ticle of fencing. 
It would seem that the claims made by 
the Brown Fence and Wire company 
are reasonable and that a fence made 
with all big, heavy wires should last 
much longer and give better satisfaction 
than a light-weight fence. 
The Brown company also sell all kinds 
of wire, including hard coiled spring 
steel wire, extra soft, smooth galvanized 
wire, double galvanized telephone wire, 
barb wire and staples direct to the farm- 
er at wholesale prices. In doing this they 
cut out the jobbers’ and retail hardware 
merchants’ profits, giving the farmer the 
benefit of the same. 
We believe it will pay any farmer who 
needs fencing or wire to write this com- 
pany for their catalog and prices before 
buying elsewhere. 
LIVE HIGH WHILE FLYING SOUTH. 
That is exactly what you can do if you 
travel via the Mobile & Ohio railroad. 
The luxurious dining-car service recently 
inaugurated on through trains between 
St. Louis and New Orleans and Mobile, 
combined with its superior Pullman servy- 
ice, make it the pleasantest and most 
comfortable mode of travel between the 
north and the south. 

FARM TELEPHONES. 
The day is not far distant when ihe 
rural districts of this country will be as 
completely covered with telephone sys- 
tems as are the cities to-day. Progres- 
sive farmers, ranchmen and fruit grow- 








Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
prow ea. Boy ° opm: ill 
containing exact an 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in prepegn eater ® 
year’s subscription to 


209 Adams Street, 








‘ HE CORN BELT, fi 
Chicago. 


DO YOU RAISE HOGS? 


Then you live in fear that the Cholera 
will invade your herd, 


DR. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


will make you secure. Thousands rely upon it. The last twenty- 
six years have shown it to ba 0 qastain te nce venting esvesting 
infectious hog hat Dr. Haas is w te sooner wi 
you ou and your $44 pay you prices for any 
iat may die If you feed his tog’ Remedy. He takes what 
chances there are, and you have already sold those that die, at 
Rem- 








| cleanses, makes thrifty, induces quicker and eser growth 
and hastens marketing condition. 
PRICES: 
; Half Cans, $6.50. Boxes, 
0 Cents. The largest pack. 
the money. 


25-ib. Cans, $12.50 
$2.50, $1.25 and 50 
ages contain most for 


F “Hogology”’ ibe invaluable to 


you. It is Dr. Haas’ treatise on 
just the swine subjects every hog raiser ought to understand, 
drawn from his many years’ practice as a vete and 
hog disease specialist. This book will be mailed free to all 
persons who will write for it, mentioning this paper. 


JOSEPH HAAS, -¥.S., Indianapolis, Indiana. 











ers are taking an active interest in tele- jala” says: ‘The annual sale by a — 
phones and they are eagerly seeking ,of growing potatoes took place yeste; “Hn 
knowledge on the subject. The Julius An- |afternoon on the farms of Golden}orn, 
drae & Sons Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., one |Campbelltown and Fences, West K \. 


of the largest manufacturers of tele- 
phones in the world, have just issued a 
book containing full and complete infor- 
mation on telephones, They advise us 
that a copy of this book will be sent free 


bridge, belonging to Col. Hunter Weston 
The quality of the potatoes was goo. 
the crop proved to be better than 
anticipated after the unfavorable wea: 


and 
was 
her 


of the past few months. About 123) reg 
of any charge to those of our readers | were put up for sale, and Prices ranged 
who are interested in the subject. The from about £20 to £35 per acre ($1) to 


book can be secured by addressing the 
Julius Andrae & Sons Co., at their Mil- 
waukee office, 316 West Water street. 


TROUT FOR MISSOURI STREAMS. 


$175)."" 





MANURE LOSES VALUE quickly fr 
leaching. The New Jersey Experin ent 
Station found that fresh manure on oats 
gave an increase of 275 per cent, Whereas 
the same amount of manure which had 
been leached, then applied to the same 
kind of soil, which was planted with the 
same kind of seed and treated in the 
same manner, gave an increase of only 5g 


per cent. 
STEE 
12.98 STEEL 


m 


United States Fish Commission car, No, 
4, en 20ute from Neosho, Mo., left Union 
Station cver the Iron Mountain route last 
week for the purpose of stocking certain 
streams along the line with rainbow 
trout. The streams which have been se- 
lected are: Spring Branch and Bear 
Creek at Annapolis, Mo., and Big River, 
near Ironton, Mo., also St. Francis River 
near Loughboro, Mo., and Curren River 
near Taylor, Mo. A full carload of these 
trout was secured from the Government te “ge = y- 
hatcheries at Neosho and will be distrib- rue] high 
uted under the supervision of C. W. Burn- a we sell i ade ‘Nga 
ham of the United States Fish Commis-  ilaeenee advertise i 
sion. E. A. Smith, vice-president of the ; - Qt 625.00 to 635 
Missouri Safe Deposit Company, who has 
had much experience in stocking streams, 
and A. V. Brigham, traveling passenger 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron Mountain Route, accompanied Mr. pS Leen 
Burpham and his assistants on the trip. 4 Baseline or oll nen, 


WATCH FOR THE HESSIAN FLY. 









The Ohio Experiment Station says that 
little complaint about the “‘fly’’ has been 
made this season. It may, however, sud- 
denly appear. Farmers should find cut 
whether the insect is likely to come in 
large numbers next year. 

“To accomplish this, let a small strip 
of wheat be sown along one side of the 
intended wheatfield about two weeks be- 
fore the time when the main crop is 
usually sown in that particular locality. 
As soon as the wheat comes above the 
ground examine the young shoots care- 


~ and mail 


Sears; Ro: Roebuck @ & Co., CHICAGO, 
“A Business Education and the Place to Get It” 


JSON FE 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph school, 
NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

It qualifies students for al business pursuits, and sup- 

plies pond ks, railroad and telegraph offices 

nd mal men with reliable bookkeepers, ene 





fully every day with a magnifying glass. sittin aeaencre mane ey on ress, 
A cheap lens, magnifying about three . President. 





diameters, which can be bought of any 
optician or department store for a dollar 
or less, is sufficient. If the fly is present 
its minute, reddish eggs, one-fiftieth of | raise al 
an inch long, will be found in the creases 


B'vesunent in. GSPORTUAITy for In- 





of the young wheat blades. Once seen | % ep soatins Sale cok ap reteoonss of 
under a glass these eggs can easily be details given to those interested. Dr. W. C. Abbott 
Department, Garden City Bank- 





seen by the unaided eye as red specks. 
Often two or more are found together, 
lying end to end. Usually egg laying oc- 
cupies about a week, and if the fly, on 
her appearance, finds a little wheat ready 
for her, she will soon deposit all her eggs, 
after which the main crop may safely be 
sown in the assurance that by the time :t 
appears above ground the eggs will all 
have been laid on the earlier sown 
wheat.”’ 


care 
ing & Trust Co., Chicago. 





FINE FARM AT AUCTION OCT. 4 


at Delhi, Jersey Oo., Ill., 320 acres 

rich land, = improvements, pro- 
ced per year 60 bu. — 

30 ba. wheat, 76 76 bu. corn. Also an 

acre farm. Write to Myron wast. 

OVER, St. Louis, Mo. 





The Scotch people have a different way 
of disposing of their potato crop from the 
Americans, though “the Americans se'l 
their apple crops sometimes in a some- 
what similar way. The Glasgow ‘Her- 


FARM TELEPHONES 

How to put them up—what they cost—why they save 

you money—all information and valuable book free. 

Write for itto JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO., 
116 West Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














A NEW DEPARTURE WHICH WILL PLEASE YOU. 


The Jones Dry Goods Co., most complete Department Store in the West, has opened a 


Mammoth Mail Order House 


he stock contains eve thing for crested GROCERIES, DRY GOODS, FURNITURE, 
CLOTHING. SHOES, HATS, MILLINERY, FARM MPLEMENTS, VEHICLES, SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 
Our enormous business consequent! 
demands of us to buy TRAIN LOADS OF 6000S we 2 them Lo5 3 
at i vo = Regen A — we sell to you at the price that your dealer i 

MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT. 


SAVE YOU 
And test our ability to do ~ ‘i oe: Sonal 
As an introductory sale, we dF 
you upon $I. 5 this Solid Oak, Maleate =f 
eocies of i Cobler Seat 
orice Bl 










Rocker, I if RY U mat n. +7 ad not fi 


Upon receipt of your 
name, our vgs ae 2 


ABSOLUTELY FREE © 


which is fully listed everythi: 


needed in h fi 
will surprise you. OUR PRICES (not ort goods) ARE CHI 
THE HOME OF 
THE OUT OF 
TOWN BUYER. 





Cor. Twelfth and Main meeiiia, 


Dept. K, 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For 5 years ave have been directly associated 
with 8, argest 

of Groceries in this country. ve have now 
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er direct, and to qaekiy convince you that we 00 . bag Wa Seger ar 
can and will sell you eries, direct from 1 
our wholesale to. cheaper than you can buy es Dies, Baking Soda Ss | 
elsewhere, we are offering you this” remarkable st Scouring g Soap . 1 
combination order as a means of gettin oauatnaee Tos Best Rice (not broken) % 
and comvingin ou that we gout a ith. Ib. ‘can Lion Bal Baking yrs . 

olesale Groce jogue Tb. round Cinnamon (pure) % 
No. Fh uotes lower prices than were ever made 1 r California ell ee 
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examination you find it a Cacontn you cannot equal Lemon 
{8 Am merce, a pas the agent 3 the a ng $9.74 and pez ejaam for Bab: 
. ro 
$ at our expense and we'll r retand your $1.00. Ib. 





Randolph ey premade 20-22 Michigan Ave., 
b Nat'l Bank. Chicago. 


THE 
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he bar ph Landry Bo eSoap. - - 07 
(Shipping Weight, 200 Ibs.) Ba 














tearfett 


‘Men do not feit nor imitate that 
which is unknown or worthless.’”? The Keeley tres?! 
has stood the test of time, having been used with unparalleled s¥°- 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholism, Morphine #04 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthe!s- 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United Sta'¢* 
are our i is. B dies and t absolutely free 


—> u re trom any ren or harmful effects. Mental and physical visor 
a a and a bl 4 Will- -power, 


: saninoenetl tn activity, health, business capacity and confidenc* é 
family, friends and business associates recovered. For full information, consult or write (in co” 
dence) to 
DR. J. E. BLAINE, Manager, 2803 Locust Street, St. Louls, Mo- 
Home Treatment for Tobacco and Neurasthenia. 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A h fe business school conduc 
ed a Nailers Bookkeeping, ae cht 
hai Type En: cou 


































Board of Education Bidg., 9th and Locust Sts., $t. Louis, Me. 
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